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Sir Thomas Egerton as Patron 


By Vircw B. Hertze. 


N O ELIZABETHAN SCHOLAR would deny that some acquaintance 
with the function of patronage is necessary for a satisfactory 
understanding of literary production in the age of Elizabeth and 
James. And yet no adequate study has been made of the nature, 
growth, and decay of a system which by its criticism, encourage- 
ment, and financial and sponsorial support had no small part in the 
creation of a great literature.’ Limited studies, it is true, have been 
devoted to Elizabeth, Leicester, Burghley, Southampton, the Pem- 
brokes, and a few others, but the student’s interest in these figures as 
patrons has often been necessarily incidental to his study of their 
great protégés such as Shakespeare and Spenser. Such studies ma 
contribute much to our knowledge of a given author, but they do 
not always afford either a just and rounded valuation of the patron 
or an intimate understanding of the operation of literary patronage 
on a large scale. For when a broad view is taken of the practice, one 
learns that minor authors and less-recognized patrons, considered 
together, are often more clearly illustrative of the functioning of the 
system than are the writers of genius and their well-known sponsors. 


1] am preparing such a study for the period from 1550 to 1630. 
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Consequently, a surprising number of new and important candidates 
for the role of patron call for the literary historian’s attention. 

Among many such whose full claims to distinction have not been 
sufficiently recorded is Sir Thomas Egerton, Baron Ellesmere, Vis- 
count Brackley, and, under James I, Lord Chancellor of England.’ 
He has, of course, long been recognized as a learned jurist and as the 
founder of the great Bridgewater collection of books and manu- 
scripts, but no study has hitherto been made of his importance as a 
supporter, encourager, and protector of authors. This is true in spite 
of the fact that the abundant materials which have been long avail- 
able for such a study make him a most attractive figure. The Bridge- 
water collection at the Huntington Library contains many of his 
books, some of them with special manuscript dedications or pres- 
entation inscriptions; and the Ellesmere collections of manuscripts 
there and in Bridgewater House, London, yield additional evidence 
bearing on his personal relations with authors. These show that just 
as a Tudor Queen’s uncanny faculty for recognizing true worth and 
ability lifted him by gradations from relatively obscure station to 
great place in the kingdom, so Elizabethan and Jacobean authors 
seem very early to have discerned in him both the genuine interest 
in letters and the potentialities of great future influence which are 
essential traits, at least from an author’s point of view, of the ideal 
patron. His reputation for learning, honesty, influence, and wealth 
brought him recognition as a true Maecenas at a time when the sys- 
tem of patronage was crumbling because men of his type were not 
sufficiently numerous to support the increasingly heavy load which 
the system imposed. 

It does not come as a surprise that in an age which gave so much 
attention to non-belletristic literature a great number of the authors 
who acknowledged Egerton as patron were scholars and divines. 
Indeed, probably no other layman of the age was so widely ac- 
claimed and warmly lauded as a patron of both religion and learn- 
ing. Soon after he succeeded Sir John Puckering as Lord Keeper on 


2In this paper I have been able only to sketch the varied activities of Egerton as 
a patron and to give a very few representative illustrative ges. To the end of 
the article I have appended a list of all the men known to have sought or obtained 
his patronage. Such further information as I have regarding any of them may be 
obtained by applying to me at Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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May 6, 1596 he acquired what every man appointed to high office 
in those days acquired—a troop of suppliants for favor. For ordi- 
narily the number of authors seeking a patron’s blessing increased 
in direct ratio to his advancement to positions of greater influence 
and power. As Lord Keeper, too, Egerton would be especially be- 
sought by the struggling part of the clergy, for, as Thomas Powell 
informs us, “The Lord Keeper presents for the King to all such 
benefices as belong to his Majestie, and are under twenty pounds 
value in the bookes.”* Under such an arrangement he must have 
been besieged by poverty-stricken clergymen in search of livings. 
Their abject pleas for a little favor must at times have seemed pitiful, 
though sometimes no doubt annoying, to a patron who by virtue of 
his office was responsible for dispensing so many favors. Manu- 
scripts El. 428, 431, and 433 in the Huntington Library, written 
about 1597, provide some evidence in what may have been a repre- 
sentative case. From a letter which Humphrey Munning (or 
Monynges) wrote to Egerton we learn that one Alabaster, “a vera 
pietate in papismum deficiens,”* had not accepted the living at Bret- 
tenham which the Lord Keeper had offered him.* Although at the 
time he was rector of Great Thornham, Suffolk, he sued for the 
place. He dwells upon his extreme poverty, praises Egerton for his 
never-failing goodness to the needy, and prostrates himself as a poor 
and humble suppliant: “Ego inter caeteros, e Sanctuario Iesu Christi, 


8Tom of All Trades, Or, The Plaine Path-way to Preferment (1631), ed. Furni- 
vall (New Shak. Soc., Ser. VI, no. 2), p. 151. A good account of what a problem 
this created for the Lord Keeper is given by John Hacket in his Scrinia Reserata 
(London, 1693), p. 29. 

Hn. MS. El. 431. In all future references to Ellesmere manuscripts BH. and Hn. 
are used to indicate that the item is in Bridgewater House, London, or in the Hunt- 
ington Library. Manuscripts from the collection at Bridgewater House are used by 
kind permission of the late Earl of Ellesmere. I should also like here to thank Mr. 
E. Galen Thompson, the librarian, for his many kindnesses extended to me. 


5He is so characterized by William Allen in-Hn. MS. El. 433. He is apparently 
William Alabaster, the Latin poet and divine, who in June, 1596, served as Essex’s 
chaplain on the dition to Cadiz, and while in Spain was induced by a Jesuit 
priest to become a Roman Catholic. Upon his return he published a pamphlet which 
was answered by Roger Fenton, who a short while after became Lord Keeper Eger- 
ton’s chaplain. Alabaster was imprisoned but in later years, presumably after his 
reconversion, became prebend of St. Paul’s. 

®For the original letter in which Alabaster refuses the living and encloses some 
twenty-two Latin verses of his own composition, see Hn, MS. El, 428. 
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pauper, humilis, abjectus Levita, ad aras tuae divinae clementiae sup- 
plex haec mea vota facio.” Whether Egerton was moved by his 
mendicant abjection, his need, or his ability, we do not know. The 
fact is that Munning’s suit was apparently granted, for he became 
rector of Brettenham later in the same year and kept the living until 
his death in 1624. 

Earlier in the same year William Allen, another Cambridge man, 
had also petitioned for the living at Brettenham and had left with 
Egerton testimonials from his college and letters from the Bishop 
of Chester and Dr. Henry Harington.’ Having failed in his earlier 
suit, he now asks for appointment to the rectory of Kirkby Mallory 
in Leicestershire. His plea is pitiable, but, he says, his abject poverty 
has forced him to the audacity of addressing the Lord Keeper, and 
he looks to him as the one great patron of the church: “Quis autem 
egestatem melius levare potest, quam Egertonus integerrimus, qui ad 
egenos sublevandos, quasi natus et consecratus videtur? Quis inopi 
citius opem ferre, quam magni Sigilli totius Angliae Custos, qui oves 
a lupo, id est, sacerdotia a Symonia, quam sanctissime custodit?” His 
petition was this time eventually successful, for two years later he 
was appointed to the rectory of Kirkby Mallory.* 

Another touching example of persistence in seeking a patron’s 
favor is that of John Golburne, the translator, of whom I know 
nothing more than that all three of the books which he addressed to 
Egerton from October 11, 1598, to March 25, 1602, were in effect 
subscribed “From Fleete my miserable prison.” All of his dedica- 
tions suggest that the prisoner was determined to demonstrate to 
the Lord Keeper that he was improving each dark hour, and that 
without abjectly begging he was hoping for some favor. In his 
translation of Cipriano de Valera’s Two Treatises (1600) he speaks 
of his Lordship’s “good acceptance of my former booke,” A Dis- 
course upon the Catalogue of Doctors of Gods Church (1598), a 
translation from the French of Simon de Voyon. But by March 25, 
1602, although he is aware that some may mistake his “affectionate 


7See note appended to his letter to Egerton, Hn. MS. El. 433. 
8For other such cases, see the Latin letters addressed to Egerton by Richard 
Dalton (Hn. MSS. El. 429 and 430) and by Rudolphus (i.e., Ralph) Ravens (Hn. 
MSS. El. 32, 44, and 49) and by Richard Kilby (Hn, MS. El. 51). 
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dutie” for presumption, or “taxe me of rashnesse, for still troubling 
your Lordship with my rude labors,” he ventures once more to pre- 
sent one of his “prison-night-watches”—The Acts of Dispute and 
Conference Holden at Paris . . . 1566, translated from Archbishop 
Vigor—assuring himself of “good (as former) acceptance.” It would 
be interesting to know in what manner the “good acceptance” was 
twice or thrice shown, and whether the Lord Keeper forgot him or 
eventually, after the prisoner had made sufficient restitution, helped 
him to his freedom. 

Under such circumstances—numerous cases of dire need within 
the church and without, and one great patron who was capable of 
bestowing relief—it would be remarkable indeed if a few unworthy 
seekers of benefices (whose letters were no doubt consigned to the 
wastebasket) and some literary pretenders did not receive the same 
treatment as was accorded Richard Robinson, who tells us in his 
Eupolemia, composed about 1607, that when he presented his 
Fourthe Proceeding in the Harmony of Kinge Davids Harp (1596) 
to the Lord Keeper “at his new entering unto that Office,” he was 
curtly rebuffed: 


His Lordship grutching to receyve my Booke, or to render mee any re- 
warde, his eloquent tongue tripped mee in my suite saying, What have 
we here? Literae petaces? I shewyng his Lp, yt was a pore mans honest 
Indevoure whiche would gladly live in the feare of God, and deserve 
well of all good men what I coulde: He answered me (fingens causas ne 
det sedulo) I should have made him privy to yt, before I had dedicated 
yt unto him. 


Although he was turned away empty-handed, Robinson adds that 
he “bestowed” the book upon a “vertuous Lady in the City, who 
gave me the duble valew therof, and I made benefit of 25 Bookes 
mo, amongst my other good Frendes in the City to some Ls.” It is 
noteworthy that this is the only instance I have found in which 
Egerton is charged with a flat refusal of assistance, and perhaps he 
himself knew at the time as much about the suppliant as the Eupo- 
lemia and Robinson’s published works reveal to us, and thus felt 
justified in snubbing him for his presumption. 


®*Printed from the MS. by George M. Vogt in Studies in Philology, XX1 (1924), 
629-48. 
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Even before 1596, when Egerton became Lord Keeper, he had 
become widely known for his partiality to men of learning, so that 
from the very first months of his tenure of that high office he was 
heralded as the new-found hope of the English Church, as a patron 
whose vigilant good judgment discovered true worth and who 
sought to strengthen the ranks of the clergy with men of learning. 
Dr. John Dove, who after long years of study at Oxford had but 
recently been presented to the rectory of Tidworth, Wiltshire, by 
the new Lord Keeper, expresses what was to become during the 
next two decades the common attitude of appreciative and grate- 
ful clergymen: 


Your integritie in the bestowing spirituall livings, and making choyse of 
learned men upon whom you bestow them, hath satisfied the common 
expectation, and fully answered that great hope which the Cleargie of 
Englande hath conceived of you. It is the voyce of all them which are 
religiously affected, that God in his mercy hath raysed you up to bee 
an especiall instrument of his glorie. My selfe, among many other of 
both the Universities, had set my heart at rest, as one resolved to die 
within the precinctes of the Colledge, like a Monke shut up in his cell, 
or an Heremite mured up within the compasse of a wall, without hope 
of ever being called to any Ecclesiastial preferment in this corrupt and 
simoniacall age, (had I not bene by your Honor preferred).?° 


In dedicating his edition and translation of Agatharchides (STC 
196), dated August 20, 1597, Richard Brett, later one of the King 
James translators of the Bible, praises his patron in extravagant terms. 
As an indication of Egerton’s encouragement of scholars in the most 
recondite fields of learning, it may be noticed that six years later 
when Brett presented his manuscript of The Rites & Customes That 
the Auncient Jewes Used in Their Repentaunce, he explains that 
because of the “want of a good printer & of fitt well formed He- 
brew characters that mighte have given grace unto the booke” he 


104 Sermon Preached at Paules Crosse, the Sixt of February, 1596 (London, 1597), 
“Epistle Dedicatorie.” All future references to books and manuscripts are to dedi- 
cations unless otherwise indicated. 
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has not been able to bring to press a volume Egerton had approved 
a year earlier.” 

Egerton is said to have been the first Chancellor since the Refor- 
mation who engaged a chaplain for his family. Among the men 
known to have served in that capacity were John King, Roger Fen- 
ton, John Rawlinson, and John Williams, all of whom except the 
last dedicated works to him. Dr. John King, later bishop of London, 
who became the Lord Keeper’s chaplain in 1597, dedicated to him 
later in that year his widely-read Lectures upon Jonas, Delivered at 
Yorke in the Yeare of Our Lorde 1594. He acknowledges his “Lord- 
shippes most undeserved and unlooked for bounty towards [him],” 
and declares that he never came away from him “but with more fat- 
nesse to my bones.” In a passage too long to quote he gives Egerton 
a unique position among patrons of religion and letters. In 1604 he 
dedicated to him also A Sermon on Luke: 19.8 (Hn. MS. El. 1151). 

In the earliest years of his office the Lord Keeper was widely ac- 
claimed as the champion of the Church of England against Rome. 
The increasing confidence placed in him as an anti-Catholic leader 
may be seen in his relations with such stalwarts as Andreas Willet, 
Edward Bulkley, Thomas Bell, John Rawlinson, and Matthew Sut- 
cliffe; but we can give attention here only to the first and last. On 
January 1, 1599, Andreas Willet dedicated to him his Tetrastylon 
Papismi, which had originally been given to the public in 1593, with 
a dedication to Egerton’s predecessor, Sir John Puckering, and had 
had another edition in 1596. Willet mentions Egerton’s helping him 
to preferment and later advancing him to higher place, even though 
he was unknown to his patron except by his work. He declares that 
Egerton has been appointed by the Lord to lead the field against 
spiritual enemies, and the “souldiers of this spiritual warfare, never 
received better encouragement, to fight the Lords battailes, then 
since your Honor had the leading of the fielde, and the distributing 
of ecclesiasticall preferments.” In 1597 Willet had been admitted to 
the rectory of Gransden Parva in Huntingdonshire, but upon his 


11BH. MS. El. 1136. The work to which Brett refers may be Iconum sacrorum 
decas (1603), which has not been accessible to me, According to Collier’s ms. cata- 
logue of the El. MSS., Brett (“R.B.”) dedicated to Egerton BH. MS. El. 1140, 
“Verses by R. B. in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Caldaic, Syriac, and Arabic, on the de- 
liverance of James I from the Gunpowder Plot.” I have not seen this work. 
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father’s death in April, 1598, the living at Barley became vacant, 
and early in the following year he was instituted there. The prefer- 
ments he mentions may be these appointments. 

In 1609 Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, established a 
polemical college at Chelsea with the object of providing a place 
where, according to Fuller, “learned divines should study and write 
in maintenance of all controversies against the papists.” The follow- 
ing year, upon receiving support from the King, Sutcliffe called it 
“King James’s College at Chelsey.” This project was obviously con- 
ceived as a counter measure against the inroads already made upon 
Protestantism by the well-trained Jesuits under the leadership of 
the great Cardinal Bellarmine. Of Sutcliffe’s earlier anti-Catholic 
writings two had been addressed to Egerton. Early in 1603 he had 
dedicated to him his De missa.. . adversus Robertum Bellarminum, 
in which he clearly designates him the proper champion of his cause: 


sub tui tamen illustrissimi nominis praesidio potissimum in publicum 
prodire voluimus. Nam cum tibi & nos ipsi, & omnes pii propter singu- 
larem tuam erga nos benevolentiam, & paratissimam verae religionis ad- 
versus papistarum insidias & violentiam defensionem multum debeamus. 


There is more of the citation in the same vein. Apparently Sutcliffe 
received prompt help from him because in 1606, when he dedicated 
to him the Subversion of Robert Parsons His Worke, he could speak 
of his patron’s having “bene a principall helper to free me of my 
troubles,” and, he continues, “now that your bountifull favours have 
given me some time of breathing, I thought I could not better em- 
ploy my life and breath, then in the common defense of the truth.” 

For many years before he became chancellor of Oxford, Egerton 
had shown special interest in the universities as places where men 
might be properly qualified for the ministry and the other profes- 
sions. In the Ellesmere Collection of manuscripts in the Huntington 
Library there is a Latin letter (El. 1927), addressed to him by the 
principal and scholars of his own college of Brasenose under date 
of January 28, 1597, which shows that he was a benefactor of that 
institution many years before he became university chancellor. 
With his appointment to that office in 1610 he came to extend his 
patronage to the University at large. Huntington MSS. El. 1915-62 
have to do with his concern for the affairs of Oxford, of which 
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MSS. 1942 and 1959 are two Latin letters which express eloquently 
the gratitude of the university for the many favors he had conferred 
upon it. In another letter Dorothy Wadham, widow of the founder 
of Wadham College, confesses to him that but for his timely favor 
her college would have “receyved a great losse without recovery.” 
Apparently in this instance Egerton did not permit the well-known 
Catholic affiliation of the sponsor’s family to blind him to the neces- 
sity of supporting a struggling institution which, of course, would 
be under Protestant supervision. 

Expressions of admiration and gratitude for Egerton’s care of the 
church and the universities could be greatly multiplied, as the ap- 
pendix to this article implies. It may be objected that much of 
such evidence should be taken with a grain of salt, because it smacks 
strongly of the conventional flattery common to dedicatory epistles 
in the period. At this juncture, therefore, some attention may be 
given to one case in which Egerton deliberately selected a man be- 
cause he was impressed with his ability and promise, and to one 
expression of opinion by an author who dedicated none of his works 
to Egerton. In the latter case Sir William Vaughan may be regarded 
as an impartial reporter of the common attitude when in 1600 he 
said: “Sir Thomas Egerton Lord Keeper so tendereth & fostereth 
the professours of true wisedome, that he is worthily named the 
Reviver and restorer of wisedome: yes, I have heard it sundry times 
blazed, that England never had the like zealous patron of scholars.”** 
The story is told by John Hacket of how when Egerton first heard 
of the promise of John Williams, he sent for him and made him his 
chaplain and in time prepared him for the position of Lord Keeper 
he was later to fill.* There is, moreover, such consistency in the 
various portrayals of him as a benefactor of learning in both the 
university and the church that one feels he created a sort of revolu- 


12Hn. MS, El. 1962. The full text is printed by Collier in The Egerton Papers, 
p- 485. 

18T he Golden Grove (London, 1600), sig. M4¥. I am indebted to Mr. William F. 
Marquardt for — my attention to this passage. For other appraisals, the sin- 
cerity of which can hardly be questioned, see Sir George Paule, Life of Whitgift 
(London, 1612), p. 58; John Hacket, Scrinia reserata (London, 1693), pp. 19, 29, 31- 

14] bid., pp. 19 ff. See also a good summary of the relations of Williams to Eger- 
ton in Biographia Britannica, 5 vols. (London, 1793), V, 570; and cf. Egerton’s care 
of Francis Bacon, below. 
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tion in his efforts to raise the standards of both by exercising the 
greatest care in advancing able, properly-qualified men.** 

But his patronage was not limited to clergymen anxious for bene- 
fices or scholars ambitious of advancement. A representative selec- 
tion of some important authors whom he patronized may serve to 
illustrate both the respect in which he was held and the encourage- 
ment and sympathetic attention he gave to the man of letters, 
whether poet or scholar. 

Much of Egerton’s patronage is to be explained in part by the 
fact that many authors who, like him, were Cheshire men, or had 
attended Brasenose College, or were members of Lincoln’s Inn, 
turned to him for patronage of one sort or another or presented or 
dedicated their books to him merely to betoken their friendly re- 
gard. Among Lincoln’s Inn men who deserve mention were William 
Lambard, Francis Thynne, Ferdinando Pulton, and Robert Peter- 
son, the translator. William Lambard, the well-known county his- 
torian and antiquary, enjoyed an intimate friendship with him dating 
from the fifties when they entered Lincoln’s. The Huntington copy 
of Eirenarcha (1581) is inscribed by Lambard to “Mr. Egerton, 
Esquyer, Sollicitour of the Queens Majestie,” and on the flyleaf of 
the Huntington copy of the 1588 edition he wrote a personal letter 
of presentation to Egerton. There is also a letter (Hn. MS. El. 2649 B 
ult.), dated December 19, 1587, which accompanied Lambard’s gift 
of a manuscript of Fitz-Neal’s “Dialogue of the Exchequer” (Hn. 
MS. El. 2649).** From these one infers that the two men were old 
friends. Nor did the Lord Keeper forget their friendship in Lam- 
bard’s failing years, for on May 27, 1597, he appointed him keeper 
of the records at the Rolls Chapel and on January 21, 1601, keeper 
of the records of the Tower. 

Francis Thynne, Lancaster herald and member of the original 
Society of Antiquaries, on June 13, 1597, addressed to Egerton The 


15In fairness it must be noted that in a period notorious for its detractors Egerton 
was not spared. See, for example, John Chamberlain’s letter to Sir Dudley Carleton 
on March 29, 1617, reporting the circumstances attending the death of the Lord 
Chancellor. He pictures him as a sour, parsimonious, eccentric old man. See Letters, 
ed. Norman E. McClure, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1939), Il, 65. 


16For the text of the letters and additional details, see below, pp. 201-3. 
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Names and Armes of the Chauncelors (Hn. MS. El. 26/A/6),”* on 
December 20, 1599, presented him with his manuscript of Animad- 
versions uppon ... Chaucers Workes (Hn. MS. El. 34/8/11)** as a 
new year’s gift, and on the same day of the next year dedicated to 
him the manuscript (Hn. MS. El. 34/B/12) of his Emblemes and 
Epigrames,’* in which, he says, some of the verses 


are composed of thinges donn and sayed by such as were well knowne 
to your Lordshipp, and to my self in those yonget yeares when Lin- 
coln’s Inn societie did linke us all in one cheyne of Amitie: and some of 


them are of other persons yet living, which of your Lordship are both 
loved & liked. 


That Egerton was generous to Thynne can hardly be doubted, 
though, of course, we have no specific instances to cite. In the first 
work above Thynne says the Lord Keeper’s courtesy had already 
“vouchsafed manye favors beyonde my desartes,” and with the last 
communication we have from him, on March 3, 1605/06, he sends 
to Egerton, as promised, “a Chaos and confused Rapsodye of notes, 
which your Lordshipp, as an expert Alchemiste, must sublyme and 
rectifye.”*° All further relations were terminated by his death in 
1608. 

Ferdinando Pulton and Thomas Egerton had entered Lincoln’s 
Inn in the same year, but as a Roman Catholic Pulton was never 
called to the bar. He became, however, the first private editor of the 
laws of England, and apparently kept in close touch with Egerton 
through the years. Two of his letters survive (Hn. MSS. El. 1963 
and 1964),”* which reveal both the methods used by a legal editor in 
the early seventeenth century and the role which an old friend, who 
was also a great jurist and patron, was expected to play in the ambi- 
tious project. 


11The dedication is printed in Furnivall’s ed. of Thynne’s Animadversions, 
Chaucer Soc, (London, 1876), pp. xcviii-c. 

18Printed by Henry J. Todd in Illustrations of the Lives and Writings of 
Chaucer and Gower (London, 1810), and by G. H. Kingsley, for E. E. T. S. 
(London, 1865), and by Furnivall as above, 

19Printed by Furnivall, E.E.T.S, (London, 1876). 

20The letter is printed in Hearne’s Collection of Curious Discourses (London, 
1720), p. 230. The nature of the notes is unknown. 
21For their text, see ante, pp. 77-79. 
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At least three of the more important minor Elizabethan poets— 
Samuel Daniel, Sir John Davies, and John Davies of Hereford—had 
some familiarity with Egerton. When Samuel Daniel was preparing 
the 1602 edition of his works for the press, he caused to be printed 
on special paper a few presentation copies which bear the date 
1601.”* One of these, the Bridgewater copy now in the Huntington 
Library, he sent to Sir Thomas with a letter which Sir Samuel Eger- 
ton Brydges transcribed from Francis Egerton’s life of the Lord 
Chancellor and printed in Censura Literaria.* In it he thanks the 
Lord Keeper for the “preferment” of his brother John, hopes he 
can “but live to bring this labor [The Civil Wars?] of mine to the 
Union of Henry,” and explains why another, apparently urgent, 
work which he had promised was not yet ready. This last may have 
been the long poetical tribute “To Sir Thomas Egerton Knight, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seale of England,” which was printed as 
the second of several such poetical epistles bound up with the 1602 
edition of his works. Since it is preceded by a poem celebrating King 
James’s trip south, it must have been composed after May, 1603. 
The poem is concerned with the character of Egerton as an ideal 
jurist, and the circumstances of publication precluded any apprecia- 


tion of him as a patron of letters. In 1612 Daniel presented a copy of 
a private impression of The First Part of the Historie of England, 
at the end of which is a note indicating that the work in this form 
had not been printed for sale.** Thus Daniel’s presentation to Eger- 
ton of specially printed copies of his works and his fine tribute in the 
poetical epistle (at a time, perhaps, when such praise of the ability 
of Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper might serve to impress the new ruler) 


22Save for the difference in paper, the same as the regular edition, according to 
Sellers. Minor differences in the text may be accounted for by corrections made 
during the printing. 

28VI (London, 1815), 128-30. 

For his statement that the letter was “extant in the Bridgewater Lirbary,” Brydges 
apparently had only Francis Egerton’s word. Egerton’s eccentric but incomplete 
work was later published, but I do not find in it any trace of the letter. Collier, 
who normally would have printed such an item, makes no mention of it, maybe, 
if one may venture a conjecture, because he got suggestions from it for what is 
almost certainly a forged letter from Daniel (Hn. MS. El. 11751). There is, how- 
ever, the remains of a broken seal on the inside of the cover of the book in question, 
which suggests that some attached enclosure accompanied Daniel’s gift. 


24 See Collier’s Catalogue, Bibliographical and Critical (London, 1837), p. 84. 
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are in themselves sufficient evidence of a normal relationship be- 
tween patron and author. If the letter printed by Brydges be genuine, 
we may be certain that Egerton was not only interested in Daniel’s 
poetry but had shown him unusual favors and admitted him to his 
friendship, and that the poet in his turn was most anxious to fulfill 
a promise to complete his work for his patron—a promise that was 
apparently not lightly made by the poet nor perfunctorily regarded 
by the Lord Keeper. 

For the relations between Egerton and Sir John Davies from 1599 
to the death of the Lord Chancellor in 1617 a considerable body of 
evidence, as such things go, is available. On the friendship of the 
two men Sir Sidney Lee has commented in The Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography: “Sir John Davies credits him with all the char- 
acteristics of an ideal chancellor, and paid a compliment to his liter- 
ary taste by dedicating his ‘Orchestra’ to him. (The dedicatory 
sonnet is in manuscript in a copy of the volume at Bridgewater 
House, and is not printed in the ordinary editions.)” Now Collier 
makes no mention of any such sonnet, and the Bridgewater copy of 
Orchestra in the Huntington Library contains no trace of it. Upon 
its appearance in 1596 the poem was actually dedicated, by way 
of a printed sonnet, to Richard Martin, 


first mover and sole cause of it, 
Mine-owne selves better halfe, my dearest frend, 


whom Davies later cudgeled unmercifully at the barristers’ table in 
the Middle Temple. It would have been nothing short of discourtesy 
for Davies to address a dedicatory sonnet to the Lord Keeper in a 
book previously dedicated in print to Martin, though he may have 
addressed verses to him to accompany a presentation copy. It is 
perhaps better to assume that Lee may have seen or heard of another 
poem—a sonnet in which Davies in 1599 offered condolences for the 
death of Lady Egerton.” The original is Hn. MS. El. 76, a single sheet 
bearing no addressee, no date, and no indorsement, but written and 
signed by Davies himself. A little note appended to the missive shows 


25Printed by Grosart in The Complete Works of Sir Jobn Davies, 2 vols. (Lon- 
don, 1876), II, 112-13, from Collier’s Catalogue. 
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that Davies knew Egerton well enough to indulge in a mild pleasan- 
try on the sad occasion. 

After his assault upon Richard Martin, Davies was disbarred and 
expelled from the Middle Temple in February, 1598.”° In a letter 
dated June 30, 1601, to “The Benchers of ye Middle Temple” Eger- 
ton asked that Davies, since he had already undergone sufficient 
punishment by being “‘sequestred from yr. House” and was now 
repentant of his offense, might be restored to the society.” The 
appeal led to a reconsideration of the case and in November Davies 
was “restored to his position at the bar and his seniority.” This kind 
act of intercession by the Lord Keeper was evidently never forgotten 
by the poet. Less than a year after the event he contributed his “Lot- 
tery” to the entertainment honoring the Queen at Egerton’s house 
at Harefield, July 31 to August 2, 1602. On November 25, 1603, he 
was appointed solicitor-general for Ireland, and on December 18 
he was knighted in Dublin. The next year, on September 9, the Lord 
Chancellor wrote him that he was confident that “Your diligence 
& care will be such as wyll be very acceptable to his Majestie.” He 
is, he says, pleased with the “very loving respecte” Davies has for 
him, expresses sympathy for the stricken people of Ireland, and 
closes with the promise that “wherein you shall have occasion to use 
mee, you shall alwayes finde me redy & willinge to stande you in 
the best stede I can.”** In 1615 Davies dedicated to him Le Primer 
Report des Cases & Matters en Ley, etc., in a Huntington copy of 
which Sir John has written “For my Lo: Chancellor.” At the end 
of the very long “Preface Dedicatory” Davies gives a portrait of 
the ideal Lord Chancellor, and then adds significantly: “this Idea 
have I conceaved of him, not out of mine owne imagination or 
weake discourse of reason, but out of an humble observation of 
your Lordship.” 

Another John Davies, John Davies of Hereford, was well known 
to the Lord Chancellor and his family. For one thing he must have 
lived for a time in the Egerton household when he taught penman- 


2¢For an account of the entire affair see Archaeologia, Soc, of Antiq. of London, 
XXI (1827), 107-12. 


27Hn. MS, HA. 2522. 
28Printed in Grosart, I, xxxvii-xxxviii. See also Hn. MS. HA. 2523. 
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ship to the children. In his “Funerall Elegie” to the memory of Lady 
Elizabeth Dutton, granddaughter of Egerton, who died at the age 
of sixteen and one-half years on October 1, 1611, Davies makes an 
ingenious but tasteful reference to her as his former pupil: 


I best can witnesse how her time she spent, 
Who taught her hand to shew her hearts entent: 
Then may I best renowne (for knowne desert) 
The Pupill of my Hand that had my Heart. 


He also composed a brief epitaph on Lady Leigh, sole daughter of 
the Lord Chancellor, who “deceased the third day of Aprill, Anno. 
Dom. 1612.”* The first evidence of Egerton’s patronage of Davies 
dates from 1607 when the poet dedicated to him and his wife, Alice, 
Countess of Derby, the Summa Totalis. In 1609 he addressed his 
Holie Roode, or Christs Crosse to the Countess and her three 
daughters by “birth, nature, and education.” Among his poems to 
“worthy persons” which he appended two years later to The 
Scourge of Folly are a sonnet to Egerton and another “To all the 
Lord Chancelors retinue, and attendants,” and shorter pieces to Sir 
John Egerton, to Lady Francis Egerton, and “To my beloved Walter 
Leigh Esquire, Serieant at Armes attending the Lord Chancellor of 
England.””*° More exact evidence of the relations of the poet and the 
Egerton family is contained in a letter pasted in the Bridgewater 
copy (Hn.) of The Holy Roode (1609)—a letter not addressed to, 
but evidently intended for, Lord Ellesmere himself, and written and 
signed in Davies’ beautiful hand.” “Amonge many worldly Crosses,” 
he writes, “no worldlie Comforte do I enjoy more comfortable 
then your Honours effectuall favour; beeing the onely helpfull 
Stay (under God) my poore tempest beaten fortunes ever found to 
repose them.” He expresses his gratitude for Egerton’s easing him of 
unjust taxes and for gifts of venison.” 

As a teacher of penmanship in many of the greatest families of 
England, Davies naturally dedicated his poems to many of the lead- 


2°Both poems are appended to The Muses Sacrifice (1612), fols. 110-20. 
8°London [1611], pp. 184, 198, 189, and 202 respectively. 
81Printed in Collier’s Catalogue, p. 89-90. 


82For other allusions to the exorbitant tax, see Epigrams 276 and 277 in The 
Scourge of Folly, and Grosart’s ed. of Works, I, xiii-xiv. 
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ing patrons of his day—among them the Earls of Pembroke and 
Montgomery, Algernon Percy (later tenth Earl of Northumber- 
land), the Countess of Bedford, and the Earl (later Duke) of Buck- 
ingham. Among such an array of patrons whom he served, the re- 
peated attention he gives to Sir Thomas Egerton and his family and 
the intimate knowledge he shows of them over a number of years 
are evidence of mutual affection and respect between the patron 
and the poet. 

Probably the most interesting and important of Egerton’s rela- 
tionships with authors was that with Sir Francis Bacon. There can 
be little doubt that Bacon was brought to Egerton’s better notice 
by the solicitation of friends and relatives who were anxious to se- 
cure his advancement. On March 27, 1594, when it became known 
that Egerton was to vacate his post as attorney-general for that of 
master of the rolls, Robert Cecil wrote to him to thank him for his 
offer to assist Bacon with instructions regarding the office of the 
solicitorship, to which, it was hoped (vainly, as it proved), Bacon 
would be appointed. Coke, as had been expected, was moved to the 
post of attorney general, but Serjeant Thomas Fleming, after some 
delay, was appointed to the office Bacon had hoped to fill. In the 
same letter Cecil thus commends his cousin: “I have no kinsman 
living (my brother excepted) whom I hold so dear. Neither do I 
think, that you, or any other can confer any good turn upon any 
gentleman (tho’ I say it to you in private) likelier for his own worth 
to deserve it.”** Essex had conferences with her Majesty on the sub- 
ject, but since he was temporarily out of favor with her, the results 
were negative if not damaging to Bacon’s cause.” 

On May 6, 1596, Egerton was made Lord Keeper to succeed Sir 
John Puckering, deceased. Three days later Anthony Bacon con- 
veyed to Dr. Hawkyns in Venice his great satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of Egerton’s Keepership: “into [Puckering’s] place with an 
extraordinary speed her Majesty hath, ex proprio motu, & speciali 
gratia, advanced Sir Thomas Egerton, with a general applause both 
of court, city, and country, for the reputation he hath of integrity, 


88Thomas Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 2 vols. (London, 
1754), I, 165-66. 


84] bid., pp. 166-72. 
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law, knowledge, and courage.”** The day following, Francis Bacon 
wrote to Essex of his pleasure at the appointment, saying, “it hath 
pleased God some ways to regard my desolateness, by raising me so 
great and so worthy a friend in your absence, as the new placed lord 
keeper.” And further, he confides, “for my particular, I do find in 
an extraordinary manner, that his lordship doth succeed my father 
almost in fatherly care of me, and love towards me, as much as he 
professeth to follow him in his honourable and sound courses of 
justice and estate.” Acting upon this hint, Essex then addressed let- 
ters to Egerton, Buckhurst, and Sir John Fortescue, asking them to 
use their influence in securing Bacon’s appointment to the master- 
ship recently vacated by Egerton.** Anthony Bacon, too, was aware 
of the closer relationship which was developing between his brother 
and his new patron.” In 1598 Francis Bacon turned to the Lord 
Keeper for aid in his difficulty with one Sympson, a goldsmith, who 
had caused him to be arrested for a debt of three hundred pounds.** 

One of the most interesting of Bacon’s letters which have come 
down to us is that which he addressed to the Lord Chancellor from 
Gray’s Inn on April 2, 1605. He had heard that King James had pro- 
posed to erect “a tomb or monument for the late Soveraine Lady 
Q. Elizabeth,” but recalling that “as Statuaes and Pictures are dumbe 
histories, so histories are speaking Pictures,” he feels that it would be 
more fitting to compile a history of Great Britain to serve the 
same purpose. In fact the Lord Chancellor had himself once ex- 
pressed the hope that 


some thing of this nature, should be perfourmed; answerably indeed, to 
your other noble and woorthy courses and actions, whearin your L. 
sheweth your self, not onely an excellent Chauncellour, and Counsel- 
lour; but also an exceeding favorer and fosterer of all good learnyng, 
and vertue, both in men and matters, persons and actions, joyning and 
adding, unto the great services towards his M., which have in small com- 
pass of tyme been accumulated upon your Lp., many other deservinges 
both of the Church [and] Commonwealth and particulars; so as the 
opynion of so great and wise a man, doth seem unto me a good warrant 
both of the possibility and woorth of this matter. 


85] bid., I, 481. 86 bid., 1, 487-88. 
87] bid., Il, 23. 88] bid., II, 107-08, 
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Bacon further assures his Lordship that he is not seeking employ- 
ment for himself, “For no man knoweth better than your, L., that 
(yf there were in me any faculty thereunto, as I am most unable) 
yet neither my fortune, nor profession would permytt it.”* Late in 
October or early in November of the same year Bacon’s Advance- 
ment of Learning came from the press. It had been dedicated to the 
King, and Bacon asked the Earl of Northampton to present the book 
to his Majesty. He also sent presentation copies to Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley, the Earl of Salisbury, the Lord Treasurer Buckhurst, Sir Tobie 
Matthew, and the Lord Chancellor Egerton.“ In his letter to Eger- 
ton he makes much of his patron’s “great interest in the argument” 
of the work, and praises his learning: 


For, to speak without flattery, few have like use of learning, or like 
judgment in learning, as I have observed in your Lordship. And again, 
your Lordship hath been a great planter of learning, not only in those 
places in the Church which have been in your own gift; but also in your 
commendatory vote, no man hath more constantly held, detur digniori: 
and therefore,both your Lordship is beholding to learning, and learning 
beholding to you. Which maketh me presume with good assurance that 
your Lordship will accept well of these my labours; the rather because 
your Lordship in private speech hath often begun to me in expressing 
your admiration of his Majesty’s learning, to whom I have dedicated 
this work, and whose virtue and perfection in that kind did chiefly 
move me to a work of this nature. 


Another little gift must be mentioned here. It is very likely that 
Bacon presented to the Lord Chancellor a manuscript of Certeine 
Considerations Touching the Plantations in Ireland. To the Kinge. 
(Hn. MS. El. 1721), though there is extant no letter or any other 
evidence to explain its presence in the Bridgewater Collection. 
Gardiner’s date for the manuscript of January 1, 1608/09, was ac- 
cepted by Spedding as the only possible one.“ 


89Hin. MS. El. 128. Incidentally, J. P. Collier, who printed the letter in his Cata- 


logue, pp. 17-19, suggests that “It is very possible that Daniel was encouraged to . 


write his history by Lord Ellesmere.” There is, however, nothing more than Eger- 
ton’s interest in the subject, his patronage of Daniel in other matters, and Daniel’s 
performance to support such a conjecture. 

40The letters which accompanied these copies are printed in Works, ed. Sped- 
ding, X (London, 1868), 252-56. 

41 Works, XI, 115-26. 
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Here again we have the patron singling out a younger man of 
great promise, and lending active assistance to him in getting a place 
for the proper exercise of his abilities. The feeling of paternal affec- 
tion which Bacon detected in his Lordship was evidently the same 
which had been shown to Sir John Davies. It is clear that Bacon and 
his relatives and friends were seeking to use Egerton’s influence in 
getting an office. Yet Egerton must have been as ready to appreciate 
Bacon’s unusual talents as Bacon was to see in the Lord Chancellor 
a rare patron of learning and learned men. No better evidence of the 
fact could be desired than that Bacon should turn to him for spon- 
sorship of a history of Britain, and that upon that occasion and else- 
where he should pay unreserved tribute to his interest in learning. 


If we possessed nothing beyond the books and manuscripts which 
Sir Thomas Egerton collected and preserved, we should still have 
ample evidence of his unusual personal interest in learning and let- 
ters of all kinds. The often extravagant expressions of appreciation 
which his contemporaries addressed to him as a patron must by no 
means be judged as so much flattery given to a man who occupied 
great place, for he had been recognized as a fosterer of learning fully 
ten years before he came to the office of Lord Keeper, and during 
the score of ensuing years his fame steadily increased. Since as Lord 
Keeper he became dispenser of livings to clergymen throughout 
England, it is not surprising to find that the greater number of 
authors who sought his patronage were of that class. For them he 
very early became their stay and support, the Lord’s chosen cham- 
pion against abuses in the established church and against the dreaded 
influence of Roman Catholicism. Of course, some clergymen and a 
number of laymen turned to him because, like him, they were 
Cheshire men, had attended Brasenose College, or were members of 
Lincoln’s Inn to which he was so devoted, but many more sought his 
protection out of appreciation of the high ideals he was known to 
entertain. Nor was his appointment as chancellor of Oxford Uni- 
versity in 1610 conferred as an additional ornament to the high 
office he already held. In fact, at least a dozen years before that date 
he had not only proved himself a benefactor of his own college of 
Brasenose but had demonstrated in various ways his serious interest 
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in the welfare of both universities. For of one thing he seemed 
firmly convinced, that the one sure means by which the advance- 
ment of both religion and learning could be achieved was by.en- 
couraging and giving aid to learned men. If the complete story could 
be known, I think it would be discovered that he contributed more 
than almost any other man of his time to improve the professional 
standards of church, law court, and university. 
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Ralegh on the Problems of Chronology 


By Ernest A, SrRATHMANN 


UESTIONS OF CHRONOLOGY, both as the science of measuring time 
and as the record of mankind, absorbed the energies of the 
most learned men of the Renaissance. The aim of their study was to 
determine as accurately as possible the date of every important 
event in human history from the Creation to yesterday’s burning of 
a heretic; their text was the Bible, to which the vast accumulation of 
Biblical commentary and the pagan histories were appendices; the 
guide for their investigations was the painstaking computation of 
time evolved by centuries of astronomical study. It is all too easy to 
underestimate the quality and value of a scholarly activity of which 
we are the complacent beneficiaries. In our amusement over research 
which determined the exact hour, day of the week, and date of the 
Creation, we are likely to forget that the same kind of interest in 
the problems of time led to the correction of the Julian calendar and 
synthesized a large body of historical materials. The details of Bibli- 
cal chronology, without much question of the abbreviated past 
which it allotted to the earth and its inhabitants, continued to engage 
the attention of prominent scholars long after Ralegh’s time. Sir 
Isaac Newton, for example, was quite as interested in the subject-as 
was Sir Walter Ralegh. Indeed, the philosopher and scientist went 
the Elizabethan amateur one better: Newton labored also over the 
interpretation of Biblical prophecy, a subject to which Ralegh 
gave only passing attention." 
The questions raised in Renaissance studies of chronology were 
not simple, nor the answers easy; they touched the intellectual and 


1Newton died before he finished preparing for the press The Chronology of An- 
cient Kingdoms Amended (1728), which had appeared in an unauthorized edition. 
His tract, Observations upon the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of St. 
John, was also published posthumously, in 1733. The Chronology contains a short 
chronicle which was drawn up, Newton says (p. 8), “to make chronology suit 
with the course of nature, with astronomy, with sacred history, with Herodotus 
the father of history, and with itself.” Both works are cited by Preserved Smith, 
A History of Modern Culture, 2 vols. (New York, 1930-34), II, 267-68; see also the 
article on Newton in the Dict. Nat. Biog. 
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religious life of the Elizabethan at many points. They were philo- 
sophical, in that no less an authority than Aristotle had argued the 
eternity of the world; religious, in that a sacred book was held to be 
an unimpeachable authority governing all calculations; historical, 
in that pagan records had to be squared with Scripture or explained 
away; astronomical, in that the varieties of calendars used by ancient 
peoples had to be synchronized.” The issues are similar to those en- 
countered in Elizabethan differences about natural philosophy: 
human testimony, observations, and deductions against a divinely 
inspired book and an authoritative religion. 

Like the Christian apologists of his day, Sir Walter Ralegh re- 
jected the Aristotelian concept of the eternity of the world, and he 
conceded to Scripture the same authority in chronology that he 
accorded to its narratives of the Flood and of miracles.’ But there 
remained for his explanation and comment more problems in chron- 
ology than can be fully discussed within the limits of this article. In 
compiling his History, Ralegh apparently subscribed to the thesis of 
his old friend Hakluyt, who arranged the Voyages “by the help of 
geography and chronology (which I may call the sun and the 
moon, the right eye and the left of all history).”* Ralegh prided 


2Geological evidence on the age of the earth was not unknown or unnoted, but 
such observations were too limited and too easily explained away in terms of six- 
teehth-century preconceptions to affect seriously the reading of Genesis; see A. D. 
White, The Warfare of Science with Theology, 2 vols. (New York, 1896), I, 209- 
14, and passim. In Ralegh’s History references to geological processes are rare; for 
example, a brief speculation on the separation of islands like Sicily and Great 
Britain from the mainland does not imply a time requirement outside the limits of 
history. The passage, in The History of the World (London, 1614), Bk. V, chap. i, 
sec. 4, p. 321, is taken directly from Ortelius; see G. W. Whiting in the Times 
Literary Supplement (July 11, 1936), p. 580. Ralegh makes a passing reference to 
relics of the Flood in his Preface, sig. Eb, 

Hereafter all references to The History of the World will be to book, chapter, 
and section in the order cited, followed by the page reference to the first edition 
(1614). References to the Preface are by signature in the first edition. I have 
modernized spelling and punctuation in quotations from early printed books and 
in their titles. 

8For Ralegh’s criticism of Aristotle on the eternity of the world see E. A. Strath- 
mann, “The History of the World and Ralegh’s Skepticism,” Huntington Library 
Quarterly, III (1940), 265-87, especially pp. 277-80; and for his discussion of miracles 
see “Sir Walter Ralegh on Natural Philosophy,” Modern Language Quarterly, I 
(1940), 49-61. Ralegh discourses on the Flood and the resettlement of the earth 
which followed in the History, I, vii and viii, pp. 98-178. 


4“Preface to the Reader,” Principal Navigations (1598). 
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himself on his attention to geography, for example in his account of 
the resettlement of the earth after the Flood; but he was especially 
concerned that his History survey the past with a good “left eye.” 
His efforts met with considerable success, for a seventeenth-century 
biographer and a twentieth-century historian alike praise his 
“chronological exactness.”* But the answers he found for various 
problems in chronology are less important, for this study, than the 
means by which he arrived at his solutions. Without rebelling 
against the restrictions which his age and his religion imposed upon 
him, Ralegh worked thoughtfully to find the skein of truth in the 
tangled threads of controversy. In the manner of his working much 
of the quality and temper of his mind is revealed. 

The first problem confronting the student of world history was 
the interpretation of pagan records in the light of Scripture. At 
worst the ancient histories lent their authority to those who reck- 
oned up “genealogies more ancient than Adam”;* at best they were 
sufficiently impressive in extent and authority to require explanation, 
and they constituted a valuable supplement to the Biblical record. 
The claims of Egypt and other early civilizations to greater antiq- 
uity than the Hebrew were by no means buried in inaccessible 
tomes; indeed, convenient summaries of the principal statements 
concerning a world more ancient than Adam could be found in 
popular books, sometimes in works which collected such opinions 


5John Shirley, Life of Ralegh (London, 1677), pp. 176-77. J. W. Thompson, A 
History of Historical Writing, 2 vols. (New York, 1942), I, 611: “While Ralegh 
did not approach his sources in a critical spirit, and viewed the past in the light of 
a moral lesson, he made a step forward in realizing the need of geographical study 
in connection with history; and chronological exactness is one of his virtues.” - 


SJohn Dove, A Confutation of Atheism (London, 1605), p. 5. Earlier and — 
more pointed is the complaint of Thomas Nashe (Works, ed. McKerrow, I, 172): 
“I hear say there be mathematicians abroad that will prove men before Adam.” F. 
S. Boas, Christopher Marlowe (Oxford, 1940), p. 114, takes it for granted that 
Nashe is referring to Harriot and that the statement which I have quoted “finds 
support in Harriot’s manuscript papers which include calculations about the chron- 
ology of Genesis.” But as yet no one has shown that Harriot’s calculations differ 
from hundreds of orthodox attempts to work out the Biblical chronology. Through 
the courtesy of Dr. John Shirley There been able to check a few examples of Har- 
riot’s figures in microfilms of his papers in the British Museum. Those which I 
have seen represent attempts to determine, by conventional methods, the Old Testa- 
ment chronology and to make a theoretical estimate of the rate of population 
growth. The notes are of a kind which would have been useful to Ralegh, and per- 
haps were prepared for him. 
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to condemn them. Thus Augustine wrote a brief chapter in De 
Civitate Dei “Of the falseness of that history that saith the world 
hath continued many thousand years,” and another on “The Egyp- 
tians’ abominable lyings, to claim their wisdom the age of 100,000 
years.” He rejects such claims to antiquity and explains that the 
Egyptian year was but four months long. But his commentator, 
Ludovico Vives, names his sources more specifically; for persons 
and events that antedate Adam he cites Pliny, Aristotle, Plato, 
Cicero, Laertius, Mela, and Diodorus. Montaigne, revising his essays 
for a sixth edition, probably drew in part on Vives for this informa- 
tion; and his disciple, Pierre Charron, published a similar but shorter 
list in Of Wisdom. Mornay likewise mentions such claims in order to 
reject them. Thomas Lanquet begins his chronicle with a chapter on 
the “false opinion of the Ethnic philosopher” concerning the origin 
of the world and the emergence of man, and dismisses abruptly the 
rival claims of Ethiopians, Egyptians, and Scythians for the greatest 
antiquity. For the Elizabethan reader who wished to extend his in- 
quiry there was no dearth of texts of the principal histories from 
which Vives and other scholars drew their information.’ 

A minor and less easily documented complication in chronology, 


occasioned by rumors about New World legends of man’s antiquity, 
also calls for a brief word before we turn to Ralegh’s History. Ac- 
cording to Nashe, the atheists “impudently persist in it that the late 
discovered Indians are able to show antiquities thousands before 
Adam.”* Christopher Marlowe was charged by Baines with saying 


TAugustine, Of the City of God (London, 1610), bk. XII, chap. x, PP: 499-51, 
with Vives’ commentary; bk, XVIII, chap. xl, p. 729. The first edition with Vives’ 
commentary appeared in 1522. The passage in Montaigne is a manuscript addition 
in the Bordeaux copy to the “Apology for Raimond Sebond”; see Montaigne’s 
Essays, ed. Jacob Zeitlin, 3 vols. (New York, 1935), Il, 236, and notes, for the 
parallels to Vives, Charron’s list, Of Wisdom (London, 1612), bk. II, chap. ii, p. 
258, contains in this edition an obvious error, placing Socrates, instead of Zoroaster, 
six thousand years before Plato. Philip Mornay, A Work Concerning the True- 
ness of the Christian Religion (London, 1587), chap. viii, p. 115, and chap. ix, p. 
136, dismisses the ancient records as based on “month years.” Augustine (bk. xd. 
chap. xii, p. 452) and Mornay (chap. viii, pp. 126-27) emphasize that any age given 
to the world, no matter how great, is insignificant in comparison to God’s eternity. 
Lanquet’s chapter is the first in his Epitome of Chronicles (London, 1559). For 
additional references see Paul H. Kocher, Christopher Marlowe (Chapel Hill, 
1946), Pp. 42-45. 

8 Works, ed. McKerrow, II, 116. 
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“That the Indians and many authors of antiquity have assuredly 
written of above sixteen thousand years agone whereas Adam is 
proved to have lived within six thousand years.”® The impact of 
discovery, however, was stronger upon orthodox geographical con- 
cepts than upon the orthodox chronology, although European ob- 
servers, including Thomas Harriot, were quick to note Indian ana- 
logues to Christian traditions and beliefs. The “sixteen thousand 
years” perhaps reflected certain Indian beliefs in successive cycles of 
creation, destruction, and renewal of the earth. Lopez de Gomara 
in his Historia de Mexico reported that the Aztecs believed they 
were living in the fifth and last “sun” or age, with the year 858 of 
this last age corresponding to a.D. 1552.’° A modern scholar has ex- 
plained that according to this belief the elapsed time from the first 
creation to the beginning of the present epoch may be variously 
interpreted as 15,228 or 2316 or 1404 solar years.* The first figure, 
especially with the 858 years of the present epoch added, would 
approximate the 16,000 years of the Baines note. A probable ex- 
planation of the references by Nashe and Baines is that they stem 
from the oral, rather than the written, reports of voyagers. Ralegh 
himself makes one brief allusion to traditions of a flood in America, 
“as I have learned of some ancient soothsayers among them’”;’* but 
in chronology his attention is fixed upon the Old World, not the 
New. 

Ralegh directs his efforts toward evolving the most reasonable 
narrative possible within the limits of the Hebrew chronology. The 
undertaking has a complexity which is a recurrent theme in the His- 
tory, especially in Books I-III; Ralegh develops his views on chrono- 


®*Kocher, Joc. cit., explains briefly the possibility that the reference is to Asiatic 
Indians, He suggests quite plausibly that the figure “sixteen thousand years” is 
merely a jingling contrast to the more orthodox six thousand. 

10In the edition published “En Anvers, En casa de Tuan Steelsio, 1554,” fols. 
293b-297b. The Historia was translated under the title The Pleasant History of the 
Conquest of West India (London, 1578), with the account of the Aztec numbers, 
dates, and theory of the creation at pp. 370-78. Following Gomara, Montaigne de- 
scribes the five ages of the Aztecs in “Of Coaches,” in Essays, ed. Zeitlin (New 
York, 1935), III, 122; see the notes on the essay. 

11Daniel G. Brinton, The Myths of the New World (Philadelphia, 1896), p. 250. 


12], vii, 5, p. 105. Ralegh places these American floods among those attributable 
to natural causes, not to be confused with the Deluge by which God punished 
mankind, 
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logy sometimes in a complete chapter, sometimes in a section, some- 
times in connection with the answer to a particular question, and 
he summarizes the results in an elaborate table at the end of the vol- 
ume. There is no need to follow the order of his discussion, which is 
naturally tied to the plan of his work; his problems are more clearly 
presented in four successive and related parts. What authority is to 
be allowed the pagan chronicles and how are they to be fitted into 
the Scriptural narrative? In a particular difficulty (e.g., the rapid 
progress of mankind after the Flood), what interpretation of Scrip- 
ture is most consistent within itself and with human probabilities? 
On what time scale, or what kind of calendar, are the events of 
world history to be recorded? And finally, what degree of accuracy 
can the compiler of chronicles hope to attain? 

For the solution of the first of these problems he undertakes to 
whittle the heathen narratives down to Scriptural size. Convention- 
ally, he dismisses the Egyptian records as based on “lunary years, 
which made their antiquities seem the more fabulous”;** but he ex- 
tends the familiar explanation: “One great occasion of this obscurity 
in the Egyptian story was the ambition of the priests, who to magni- 
fy their antiquities filled the records (which were in their hands) 
with many leasings.”"** The many dynasties “were not diverse fam- 
ilies of kings, but rather successions of regents, ofttimes many under 
one king”; and again, “the great number of kings which are said to 
have reigned in Egypt were none other than viceroys or stewards, 
such as Joseph was, and such as were the soldans in later ages.”** The 
heathen records, though they should be compressed in time, repre- 
sent corrupt and distorted readings of the holy story wherein the 
devout student may still find “the story of the first age, with all the 
works and marvels thereof, amply and lively expressed.” The Egyp- 
tians had some relics of true knowledge of the first age, partly from 
inscriptions on stone and metal remaining from before the Flood, 


18], viii, 11, pt. 2, p. 155. But Ralegh rejects the idea that the ages of the patriarchs 
are reckoned in “lunary years, to wit, of a month or thereabouts, or Egyptian 
years” (I, v, 5, p. 76). Such a mode of computation would make them fathers at 
six or eight years, and Abraham’s “great years” at his death would become a mere 
seventeen and a half. 

14], ii, 1, p. 236. 


15], ii, 3, pp. 238-39; II, xxvi, 1, p. 599. 
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partly by tradition from Noah to Cham, who was the first king of 
Egypt after the Flood; “for all that the Egyptians write of their 
ancient kings and date of times cannot be feigned.” Likewise 
“Homer had read over all the books of Moses, as by places stolen 
thence, almost word for word, may appear.”** After the Flood, each 
of those nations which did not receive the knowledge of divine let- 
ters thought itself the most ancient.’ Of the many passages on this 
subordinate and auxiliary relationship of heathen letters one which 
deals with the resettlement of the earth may serve as illustration: 


And if any profane author may receive allowance herein, the same must 
be with this caution, that they take their beginning where the Scriptures 
end. For so far as the story of the nations is therein handled, we must 
know that both the truth and antiquity of the books of God find no 
companions equal, either in age or authority. All record, memory, and 
testimony of antiquity whatsoever, which hath come to the knowledge 
of men, the same hath been borrowed thence. . . .1® 


Their secondary value, however, does not deprive the pagan 
records of all authority and dignity, nor are they to be casually dis- 
missed as fictitious. Ralegh maintains his accounting for the Assyrian 
kings as agreeable to the story of Abraham and therefore most cer- 
tain, “unless we will either derogate from the truth of Moses his 
computation, which were impiety; or account the whole history of 
Ninus and Semiramis to be a fiction, which were to condemn all 
ancient historians for fablers.”*® He concedes that there might be 
some propriety in trying to reconcile Scripture to the ancient his- 
tories if they were unanimous on a given point. In a passage dealing 
with the kings who ruled during the Babylonian captivity he writes: 


But indeed I find no other necessity or qualification to be used herein 
than such as may grow out of men’s desire to reconcile the Scriptures 
unto profane authors. And this desire were not unjust, if the consent of 


16The quotations on the imperfect recollections of Scripture are from I, vi, 1, p. 
84; I, vi, 4, p. 86; I, vi, 7, p. 93. 

1'I, Vil, 4, PP- 103-4. 

18], viii, 2, p. 130; cf. Il, i, 1, p. 218. The principle followed by Ralegh and his 
contemporaries has been almost completely reversed; in a modern commentary on 
Genesis one is likely to find the non-Hebrew sources given the prime authority 
in chronology. 


19], i, 8, p. 229. 
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all histories were on the one side, and the letter of the holy text were 
single on the other side.*° 


But in this instance, he continues, the historians disagree so widely 
and their evidence is so slender that the Scriptural account would 
be superior even if it were merely of equal'authority with the rest. 
Ralegh’s middle-of-the-road attitude toward heathen authorities is 
apparent in his handling of evidence and is also made explicit. 


Therefore, for the antiquity of the A re as I do not agree with 
Mercator, nor judge with the vulgar, which give too much credit to the 
Egyptians’ antiquities, so I do not think the report of their antiquities 
so fabulous as either Pererius or other men conceive it.”* 


And he repeats his idea that Egytian traditions reached back to a 
civilization before the Flood. 

In the actual attempt to join in one story pagan history and the 
narratives of the Old Testament, Ralegh inevitably runs into diffi- 
cult problems which need not be presented in detail. The earliest 
histories, including myth and legend, are disposed of by matching a 
fabulous hero with his most likely Biblical prototype.” In later and 
more certain chronologies the solutions are less fanciful. Ralegh’s 
objectives are limited; he does not aim at a complete synchronization 
of Hebrew history with all non-Hebrew events: 


The truth is that in fitting those things unto the sacred history which are 
found in profane authors we should not be too careful of drawing the 
Hebrews to those works of time which had no reference to their affairs; 


20TII, i, 4, pp. 6-7. 

21], viii, 7, p. 160. For a still more liberal attitude than Ralegh’s, see Edward 
Livelie, A True Chronology of the Times of the Persian Monarchy (London, 
1597). Although not in the least inclined to minimize Scriptural authority, Livelie 
maintains vigorously that neglect of the ancient writers who lived near the times of 
the Persian monarchy weakens the certainty of Scripture. He begins his book with 
a number of illustrations of “how great service heathen writers do to the word of 
God, for opening the true meaning thereof” (p. 22), and he commends “the wis- 
dom of our forefathers, in ordering our universities. Where young scholars are 
first trained up in the studies of humanity before they enter into God his school” 
(p. 15). Where I have compared them, Ralegh’s computation does not differ 
markedly from Livelie’s; the differences which I have noted may be attributed to 
Livelie’s attempts to date events precisely, whereas Ralegh does not regard the 
exact limits of a regnal year. 

22F.g., I, vi, pp. 84-97, especially sec, 4: the first Jupiter was Cain, Vulcan was 
Tubalcain, 
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it is enough that, setting in due order these beginnings of accompts, we 
join them to matters of Israel and Judah where occasion requires.”* 


He is more confident when pagan records and the Old Testament 
meet on common ground in Assyria and Persia, and he begins the 
third book of his History with a section entitled, “Of the connec- 
tion of sacred and profane history.” The Biblical references to 
Nebuchadnezzar provide a key to interrelated events and dates: 


Hence have we the first light whereby to discover the means of con- 
necting the sacred and profane histories. For under Nebuchadnezzar 
was the beginning of the captivity of Judah, which ended when 70 years 
were expired; and these 70 years took end at the first of Cyrus, whose 
time being well known affords us means of looking back into the ages 
past, and forwards into the race of men succeeding. The first year of 
Cyrus his reign in Persia, by general consent, is joined with the first 
year of the 55th Olympiad, where that he reigned three and twenty 
years before his monarchy, and seven years afterwards, it is apparent 
and almost out of controversy. Giving therefore four hundred and eight 
years unto the distance between the fall of Troy and the instauration of 
the Olympiads by Iphitus, we may easily arrive unto those antiquities of 
Greece which were not merely fabulous.” 


To define more precisely this concord of dates Ralegh then turns to 
establishing the limits of the Babylonian captivity, the seventy years 
of which he would have begin with the destruction of the Temple. 

Even with the pagan historians accounted for, the Renaissance 
chronicler still had a rough path to travel. According to the Septua- 
gint the world was twelve or more centuries older than the Hebrew 
text of the Bible allowed; within any one version of the Bible there 
were obscurities and seeming contradictions in the references to 
time; in any one version there was wide latitude for differences of 


28]], xxiii, 5, p. 575: “Of the Olympiads, and the time when they began.” 


24], xxv, 1, p. 591: “These later Assyrian kings and the Persians which followed 
them are the first of whom we find mention made both in profane and sacred 
books.” 


25] II, i, 1, p. 2. In determining the reigns of the Persian monarchs Ralegh brings in 
the “astronomical computation of Ptolemy” to confirm his historical demonstration, 
and favors the Greek account, “which being constant in itself, accordeth also with 
the computation of other historians and astronomers, and likewise with the Holy 
Scriptures” (III, iv, 1, pp. 42-44). Less “historical” is the attempt to date the E; 
tian dynasties in terms of the chronology required by the story of Babel and the 
date of Abraham’s birth (II, ii, 2, pp. 237-38). 
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opinion on the translation of critical passages; and certain early 
chroniclers, like Josephus, had acquired an authority which could 
not be lightly ignored. The inevitable result was a great diversity not 
only in the estimates of the age of the world but also in the relative 
dating of the chief events of history. The contradictions in the 
evidence are simply and adequately illustrated by the variety of 
opinions on the date of the Creation, increasing in number as long 
as the Bible dominated the study of history and geology. Listing 
only the principal authorities, Meredith Hanmer in 1576 cited 
seventeen estimates ranging from 3759 B.c. to 5505 B.c. In the 
eighteenth century Alphons Des Vignoles revised upward a pre- 
decessor’s statement that there were one hundred and thirty-two 
opinions on the time from the creation of the world to the birth of 
Jesus; Des Vignoles had found over two hundred different calcula- 
tions, with a range of 3483 to 6984 years. In Ralegh’s computation 
the date of the Creation is 4031 B.c., quite close to the 4004 B.c. of 
Archbishop Ussher, whose chronological outline was to attain a 
quasi-authoritative status by inclusion in many editions of the 
Bible.”* 

The principle which Ralegh follows is to seek the longest span of 


time permitted by the Hebrew text. It has been mistakenly reported 
that he follows the chronology of the Septuagint;”” what he actually 
says is that it would be better to do so than to reduce unnecessarily 
the time between the Flood and the birth of Abraham. The chapter® 
in which this comment occurs is an excellent illustration of the prob- 
lems arising from conflicts in interpreting the text of the Bible and 
of the methods by which Ralegh endeavored to find solutions agree- 


26The textual evidence was further complicated when the “Samaritan” text of the 
Bible added still another computation to those derived from the Hebrew text and 
the Septuagint, but Ralegh did not have to reckon with that problem. 

Hanmer’s list is in the preface to A Chronography Continued from the Birth of 
Christ (London, 1576), appended to his translation of Eusebius Pamphilus, The 
Ancient Ecclesiastical Histories (London, 1577). Des Vignoles’ statement, from the 
preface to his Chronologie de l’bistoire sainte, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1738), has been fre- 
quently cited. James Ussher’s chronology appeared first in Latin (1650 and 1654) 
and then in English under the title The Annals of the World (London, 1658). 

27A, D. White, The Warfare of Science with Theology, I, 254, thus interprets his 
remarks, 


28]I, i, pp. 217-35: “Of the time of the birth of Abraham, and of the use of this 
question for ordering the story of the Assyrian Empire.” 
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able alike to Scripture and to human reason. The question is whether 
Abraham was born when Terah was seventy years old, that is, two 
hundred and ninety years after the Flood; or sixty years later, when 
Terah was one hundred and thirty years old. It concerns the Assyr- 
ian Empire because Ralegh undertakes to regulate his account of the 
Assyrian kings by the story of Abraham, since any other course 
would be “to prove things certain by the uncertain.” Emphasizing 
that he proposes to defend a minority opinion in favoring the later 
date, Ralegh lists four principal objections to his opinion and pro- 
ceeds to answer them in a closely reasoned analysis of the life of 
Abraham. He cites authorities on both sides of the question—the 
Protestants chiefly for the later date, the Catholics chiefly for the 
earlier; but he protests that his own judgment is guided by the desire 
for truth and not by religious prejudice.” His final argument, that 
the later date is conducive to greater reasonableness in the Scriptural 
account, illustrates better than any commentary could the phil- 
osophy and method by which Ralegh endeavored to make credible 


the sudden rise of a vast and populous civilization only a few cen- 
turies after the Flood. 


And if we look over all and do not hastily satisfy our understanding with 
the first things offered, and thereby being satiated do slothfully and 
drowsily sit down, we shall find it more agreeable rather to allow the 
reckoning of the Septuagint, who, according to some editions, make it 
above 1072 years between the Flood and Abraham’s birth, than to take 
away any part of those 352 years given. For if we advisedly consider 
the state and countenance of the world, such as it was in Abraham’s 
time, yea, before Abraham was born, we shall find that it were very ill 
done of us, by following opinion without the guide of reason, to pare 
the times over-deeply between Abraham and the Flood; because in cut- 
ting them too near the quick the reputation of the whole story might 
perchance bleed thereby, were not the testimony of the Scriptures 
supreme, so as no objection can approach it, and that we did not follow 
withal this precept of St. Augustine: That-wheresoever any one place in 
the Scriptures may be conceived disagreeing to the whole, the same is b 
ignorance of interpretation misunderstood. For in Abraham’s time 


29]1, i, 7, p. 227: “For myself I do neither mislike the contrary opinion because 
commonly those of the Romish — labor to uphold it, nor favor this larger 
account of times because many notable men of the Protestant writers have approved 
it, but for the truth itself.” 
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the then known parts of the world were peopled; all regions and coun- 
tries had their kings. Egypt had many magnificent cities, and so had 
Palestine and all the bordering countries; yea, all that part of the world 
besides, as far as India, and those not built with sticks, but of hewen 
stones and defended with walls and rampiers, which magnificence 
needed a parent of more antiquity than those other men have supposed. 
And, therefore, where the Scriptures are plainest and best agreeing with 
reason and nature, to what end should we labor to beget doubts and 
scruples or draw all things into wonders and marvels, giving also strength 
thereby to common cavillers and to those men’s apish brains who only 


bend their wits to find impossibilities and monsters in the story of the 
world and mankind.*° 


In sum, the Scriptures are consistent, and seeming conflicts are due 
to our dim-witted interpretations; it is a Christian duty to seek an 
explanation that will enhance, not diminish, the credibility of the 
Scriptural account; whatever the improbability of an event to human 
reason, we must rely upon the incontrovertible authority of the 
Bible. 

A like process of textual scrutiny and ratiocination is applied to 
other chronological difficulties arising from the disproportion be- 
tween human achievements and the time allotted to them by the 


Scriptures. Thus Ralegh argues for the development of Egyptian 
civilization before the Flood on the analogy of the rapid expansion 
of the kingdoms in the East after the Flood. 


And these troops of Semiramis were gathered out of all those eastern 
kingdoms from Media to the Mediterranean Sea, when there had now 
passed from the Flood to the time of this her invasion somewhat less or 
more than 360 years; for much more time the true chronology cannot 
allow, though I confess that, in repect of the strange greatness of Semi- 
ramis’ army and the incredible multitudes gathered, this is as short a 
time as can well be given. 


But again the Bible, which tells us that Egypt was “an established 
kingdom filled with many cities in Abraham’s time,” is the court of 
last appeal. The long lives of the patriarchs, and the caution which 


sof], i, 7, pp. 227-28. Edward Stillingfleet, Origines sacrae, 8th ed. (London, 
1709), Pp. 348-49, quotes with approval this entire passage; but, unlike Ralegh, 
Stillingfleet would follow the longer chronology of the Septuagint. 
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so generous a life span induced, also explain reasonably (the premise 
granted) the speedy repopulation of the earth.” 

Having settled as best he could the conflicts in sources and texts, 
Ralegh still had to find a common scale on which to record events 
dated by varied calendars and modes of reckoning time. In the text 
of the History® he outlines the principal obstacles in the way of 
determining a satisfactory calendar, i.e., one which records accurate- 
ly the duration of the solar year and does not result in a progressive 
derangement of the seasons because of an excess or deficiency of 
days in the year. He explains the difficulties of the Hebrew lunar 
year, the devices of intercalation by which the Greeks (notably 
Harpalus, Meto, and Calippus) endeavored to keep “their year as 
near as they could unto the highway of the planets,” and the great 
advance made in the calendar ordered by Julius Caesar. This Julian 
year of three hundred and sixty-five days, with the annual excess of 
approximately six hours provided for by the intercalation of one 
day in every fourth year, Ralegh not improperly calls the “last 
reformation of the calendar,” for further change was by way of 
amendment, not reconstruction. 


LA 
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The correction of the Julian year by a Gregory XIII, Anno Domini 
1582, is not as yet entertained by general consent; it was indeed but as a 
note added unto the work of Caesar, yet a note of great importance. 


England had come close to adopting the Gregorian calendar on the 
basis of the independent calculation of native mathematicians, in- 
cluding Ralegh’s friend, John Dee; but the bishops, judging the new 
calendar by its origin and not by astronomy, decided that they 


81], viii, 11, pts. 4 and 5, pp. 157-59. 

82]I, iii, 6, pp. 255-58: “Of the solary and lunary years, and how they are recon- 
ciled with the form of the Hebrew year, and their manner of intercalation.” The 
quotations which follow are from this section. Ralegh may have had help in pre- 

aring this brief treatise. The kind of information which it contains was available 
in books such as those by Joseph J. Scaliger, De emendatione temporum (1583) 


and by Sethus Calvisius, Opus chronologicum (1605); but I have not attempted to 
identify his immediate sources. 
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would rather be wrong than be Roman." Ralegh, who obviously 
approves the correction, makes no comment on his country’s failure 
to adopt it, but turns again to the complexities of the Hebrew year. 
This section on the measurement of time, necessary as it is for 
the interpretation of certain aspects of Old Testament history, is 
secondary in importance to the practical problem of reducing to 
terms of the Julian calendar such systems of dating as from the 
creation of the world, from the Flood, from the founding of Rome, 
or by Olympiads or dynasties and reigns. Ralegh explains both the 
problem and his solution of it in a note, two pages long, before the 
“Chronological Table” which concludes the History. Not only 
were the modes of computing time different, Ralegh observes, but 
the beginning of the year was variously dated, the reigns of kings 
sometimes overlapped, and the regnal year of a king commonly 
consisted of parts of two calendar years, as he illustrates by citing 
the events of the first year of Queen Elizabeth, beginning Novem- 
ber 17, 1558. Much of the prefatory note is given over to explain- 
ing the mechanics of the table, which aims no higher than approxi- 
mate accuracy. Ralegh does not attempt to record differences in the 
beginning of the year, nor does he enter a line for every year only 
to leave it blank if there is nothing to record therein.* As for the 
slight discrepancies originating in the conflicting dates for the begin- 
ning of the year, “the more curious will easily find my meaning; 
the vulgar will not find the difficulty.” The opening sentences of his 
note to the reader best present his judicious effort to provide a chart 
for the assistance of the earnest reader seeking a way through what 
Ralegh elsewhere calls the labyrinth of time: 


83John Dee’s treatise on the correction of the calendar was checked by other 
English mathematicians and approved by Sir William Cecil; see the Dict. Nat. 
Biog., s.v. “Dee.” The attempted reform got as far as the preparation of a proclama- 
tion by the Queen, “declaring the causes of the reformation of the calendar and 
accompting of the year, hereafter to be observed, to accord with other countries 
next hereto adjoining” (Cal. State Papers, Dom., 1581-1590, p. 107). In “A Short 
Treatise against Adiaphorists,” appended to A Directory Teaching the Way to the 
Truth (1605), p. 550, J. Radford, a Catholic writer, Sameer} the bishops for their 
religious prejudice in rejecting the new calendar, England did not adopt the Greg- 
orian calendar until 1752. 


34This method is followed in a work which Ralegh cites a number of times: 
Abraham Bucholcerus (Bucholtzer), Index chronologicus ...ad 1580 (1612). 
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The use of chronological tables is needful to all histories that reach to 
any length of time, and most of all to those that are most general, since 
they cannot, like annals, yearly set down all occurrences not coherent. 
This here following may serve as an index to the present part of this 
work, pointing unto the several matters that, having fallen out at one 
time, are far disjoined in the relation. Certainly it is not perfect; neither 
do I think that any can be. . . . Neither is it a small part of trouble to 
choose, out of so many and so utterly disagreeing computations as have 
already gotten authority, what may probably be held for truth. All this, 
and a great deal more, is to be alleged in excuse of such error as a more 
intentive and perfect calculator shall happen to find herein. It may serve 
to free the book and likewise the reader (if but of mean judgment) from 
any notorious anachronism, which ought to suffice. 


The table is further necessary, Ralegh adds, to correct some print- 
ing errors in the text and some “hasty misreckonings of mine own.” 

Ralegh finds a common denominator for his table in the Julian 
period, “devised by that honorable and excellently learned Joseph 
Scaliger, being accommodated to the Julian years, now in use among 
us.” This period, as Ralegh explains, consists of 7980 years, a figure 
arrived at by multiplying the number of years in the cycle of the 
moon (19), the number of the years in the cycle of the sun (28), 
and the number of the years of the cycle of indiction (15). His ex- 
planation of the relationship of the greater period to the shorter 
cycles is too brief for clarity; but Ralegh is less concerned with the 
convenience of the Julian period in determining the Golden Num- 
ber and the Dominical Letter than with its use as a workable yard- 
stick in chronology. 


This Julian period, after the present accompt, always exceeds the years 
of the world by 682. Besides the former uses, and other thence redoun- 
ding, it is a better character of a year than any other era (as ‘from the 
beginning of the world,’ ‘from the Flood,’ ‘from Troy taken,’ or the 
like) which are of more uncertain position. 


What Ralegh neglects to explain is why the period should “exceed 
the year of the world.” Scaliger had discovered that, when he 
carried back in time the cycles of the moon, the sun, and the indic- 
tion, all three had a first year in common in 4713 B.c. January 1 of 
that year therefore became the starting point for his period of 7980 
years, which will run until 3267 a.p. Ralegh is quite right in prais- 
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ing it as a chronological index superior to the popularly used “year 
of the world,” since the latter varied according to which of the 
diverse estimates of the date of the Creation was used as a starting 
point. The Julian period, an “artificial epoch” as Ussher called it, is 
an oddity in that its beginning antedates most of the popularly 
accepted estimates of the date of the Creation. Perhaps some confu- 
sion about a pre-Adamite year touched off the rumors to which 
Nashe alluded when he wrote of “mathematicians abroad who 
would prove men before Adam.” Among the learned and godly, 
however, Scaliger’s device was accepted as a convenient scale to 
which other measurements of time could be readily adapted.” 

For Ralegh’s table itself, the best explanation is to be found in five 
or ten minutes’ study with his own illustrations in mind. Once 
understood, it is compact and clear. In the first few pages the verti- 
cal columns record the years of a patriarch, later of an empire; when 
the tables are read across the page, the occurrences of diverse reigns 
and kingdoms are seen in relation to each other. The governing 
column lists the year of the Julian period, the year of the world, 
and the year since one of the critical events which mark the periods 
into which the Hebrew story was conventionally divided: from 
Adam, from the Flood, from the Promise, and so on. The table is 
intended for the general reader; Ralegh breaks off his condensed 
explanation as unnecessary “to such as are conversant in works of 
this kind: it sufficeth if hereby all be made plain enough to the vul- 


85For a brief explanation of the Julian period see Alexander Philip, The Calendar 
(Cambridge, 1921), p. 59. James Ussher, Annals (1658), pref., sig. Aq’, gives a more 
lucid explanation of the Julian period than Ralegh does, but he assigns the honor 
of discovery, five hundred years before Scaliger, to an Englishman, Robert Lothar- 
ing, Bishop of Hereford. Like Ralegh, Ussher uses the years of the Julian period as 
a principal guide in his chronology. In Tractatus de variis annorum formis (Lon- 
don, 1605), and in other works growing out of the ensuing controversy, Thomas 
Lydiat attacked the period devised by Scaliger and proposed one of his own, which 
failed to win adherents in significant numbers. The Julian period, despite some 
dissenters, long continued in high favor with chronologers. Ralegh himself, though 
he disagrees with Scaliger in some particulars, uniformly speaks of him with re- 
spect; e.g., II, xxv, 1, a 592 (where Ralegh shows awareness of the controversy 
between Scaliger and Lydiat), and III, i, 5, pp. 8-11. 
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gar.” The vulgar, if sufficiently attentive, had no cause to com- 
plain.** 

Many of Ralegh’s questions in chronology have long since found 
more satisfactory answers as historians have won greater freedom 
of inquiry than he enjoyed. What one remembers of his conscien- 
tious efforts to get at the truth is not the factual results but his in- 
formed awareness of the complexities of his subject, his pains to 
keep the record straight, and his rejection of the extreme dogmatism 
that made the controversial sparks fly but gave little light. Of course 
he has decided opinions on some topics and is willing to defend 
them. As he enters upon his argument for a later date for the birth 
of Abraham he gives the reader fair warning. 


Now, since I do here enter into that never resolved question and laby- 
rinth of times, it behoveth me to give reason for my opinion; and with 
so much the greater care and circumspection because I walk aside and 
in a way apart from the multitude; yet not alone and without com- 
panions, though fewer in number, with whom I rather choose to endure 
the wounds of those darts which envy casteth at novelty than to go on 
safely and sleepily in the easy ways of ancient mistakings; seeing to be 


learned in many errors or to be ignorant in all things hath little 
diversity.*” 


Once embarked on the analysis of this problem, he undertakes to 


, supplement the learning of diverse scholars with “somewhat of mine 


own, according to the small talent which God hath given me.”** 
Of another chronological excursion he concedes that “more hath 
been said already than I can stand to, though I hold it no shame to 
fail in such conjectures.”** He reminds his readers that in the account 
of ancient times the best we can hope for is probability, not cer- 
tainty: “The table and especially the chronology [of early Egyp- 
tian kings] is to be confirmed by probabilities and conjectures, be- 
cause in such obscurity manifest and ‘resistless truth cannot be 


86A chronological work entitled Tubus Historicus: An Historical Perspective 
(London, 1636) was published as “By the late famous and learned Knight Sir 


Walter Raleigh”; but I find its chronology quite different from that given in the 
History of the World. 


S7]], i, 1, p. 218. S8]I, i, 3, Pp. 219. 
S9]], xxvi, 1, Pp. 599. 
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found.”*° The difficulties of chronology demand of the reader a 
charitable judgment upon the historian’s quest for truth. 


The difference of which authors in this point [the time when Homer 
lived] is not unworthy the reader’s consideration, that by this one in- 
stance he may guess of the difficulty, and so pardon the errors in the 
computations of ancient time; seeing in such diversity of opinions a 
man may hardly find out what to follow. 


A similar judgment accompanies the effort to distribute properly the 
years of the kings who reigned during the Babylonian captivity. 


It now remains that I freely acknowledge my own weakness, who 
cannot find out how the seventy years of captivity are to be divided 
among them which reigned in Babylon, though I find that the distribu- 
tion made of them in such wise as already is rehearsed be ill agreeable 
to the Holy Scriptures. Wherefore I may truly say with Pererius that 
we ought liberally to pardon those whose feet have failed them in the 
slippery ways of chronology, wherein both learning and diligence are 
subject to take a fall at one time or other, by ignorance, forgetfulness, or 
heedless reckoning.** 


These hesitancies and qualifications of course do not touch the 
Bible itself, for Ralegh can be firm enough when he alleges Scrip- 
tural authority for his statements. Even so, he stresses not only the 
conjectural basis of the ancient chronologies but also the uncertain- 
ties which attend the interpretation of Biblical references to time. 
His attitude is in marked contrast to that of the contentious Hugh 
Broughton, who begins one work and ends another with the firm- 
ness (not the patience) of Job: “And for my resolution touching my 
adversaries in this case, I will speak from Job: ‘All the while breath 
is in me, God forbid that I should grant your cause to be right.’ ”** 

40]], ii, 1, p- 236. In Il, xxi, 6, pp. 535-38, Ralegh indulges in “A digression, where- 
in is maintained the liberty of using conjecture in histories.” 


“II, xvi, 7, Pp- 475-76. 

42]1T, i, 6, p. 11. 

484 Seder Olam (1594), p. 32; cf. Texts of Scripture Chaining the Holy Chroni- 
cle (London, 1591), pref., sig. A3. Even in a controversial age Broughton was 
notorious for his irascibility and may not be fairly representative of the Renais- 
sance chronologers, dogmatic as they often were. I cite him partly because of his 
personal acquaintance with Ralegh, who on May 3, 1596, wrote to Sir Robert Cecil 
recommending Broughton for the bishopric of Lismore and Waterford (Edwards, 
Life, II, 124-26), The recommendation was not disinterested: Ralegh wanted to 
dispossess the Archbishop of Cashel, with whom he was having trouble, and he 
does not disguise his motive when he places “furtherance of religion” second to 
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Without overstressing a coincidence in phrase which is quite natural 
in its context, one can turn with relief from such dogmatism to the 
words of The Skeptic with which Ralegh dismisses a vexatious prob- 
lem in the Hebrew calendar: “Whether this were the practice, I 
can neither affirm nor deny. . . .”"“* 

A brief section devoted in part to “the difficulty in the computa- 
tion of times” closes with Ralegh’s best single comment on the sub- 
ject. Here in a few lines he rejects the conflicting claims to accuracy 
made by scholars who enlighten only themselves in their efforts to 
solve the cruxes of Old Testament history, such as the dates of 
Abraham, of the Exodus, of the Persian Empire, and (most prolific 
of controversy) the seventy weeks of Daniel’s prophecy. 


Whether the times of these kings . . . be precisely set down I cannot 
avow, for the chronologers, both of the former and latter times, differ 
in many particulars, to examine all which would require the whole time 
of a long life; and therefore I desire to be excused if in these computa- 
tions I err with others of better judgment. For whether Eusebius and all 
that follow him, or his opposites (who make themselves so conversant 
with these ancient kings and with the very year when they began to 
rule), have hit the mark of time of all other the farthest off and most 
defaced, I cannot but greatly doubt. First, because the authors them- 
selves from whom the ancientest chronologers have borrowed light had 
nothing for the warrant of their own works but conjecture; secondly, be- 
cause their own disagreement and contention in those elder days, with 
that of our own age among the laborers in times, is such as no man 
among them hath yet so edified any man’s understanding, save his own, 
but that he is greatly distracted, after what pattern to erect his buildings. 

This disagreement is found not only in the reigns of heathen kings 
and princes, but even in computation of those times which the indisputa- 





“relief of myself.” Although he speaks of Broughton as “my very good friend,” I 
find no further evidence of close acquaintance. None of Broughton’s books which 
I have seen are dedicated to Ralegh, who names him in the History as one of a 
list of authorities (II, i, 7, p. 227). Of Broughton’s chronological works one of the 
most interesting, dodtonsih to Essex, is a table engraved in brass and printed on 
four large sheets. It begins “Tables of the Fathers’ Ages,” but in his dedication 
Broughton calls it “Moses’ Sights on Sinai” (STC 3873). Ralegh and Broughton 
are in agreement on the time of Abraham’s birth, but they differ in their accounts 
of the Persian monarchy, It is a reasonable surmise that, even in the 1590's, Ralegh 
found Broughton an interesting acquaintance because of his learning in chronology. 

44]I, iii, 6, p. 258. The subhead of Ralegh’s The Skeptic begins, “The skeptic doth 
neither affirm, neither deny any position . . .” (Works, VIII, 548). 
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ble authority of Holy Scripture hath summed up, as in that of Abra- 
ham’s birth, and after in the times of the Judges and the oppressions of 
Israel, in the times from the egression to the building of Solomon’s 
Temple, in the Persian Empire, the Seventy Weeks, and in what not. 
Wheresoever the account of times may suffer examination, the argu- 
ments are opposite and contentions are such as, for ought that I see, men 
have sought by so many ways to uncover the sun that the days thereby 
are made more dark and the clouds more condensed than before. I can 
therefore give no other warrant than other men have done in these 
computations; and therefore that such and such kings and kingdoms 
took beginning in this or that year I avow it no otherwise than as a bor- 
rowed knowledge, or at least as a private opinion, which I submit to 
better judgments. . . . ‘In ancient things we are not to require an exact 
narration of the truth,’ says Diodorus.** 


With this considered judgment on the uncertain product of the 
chronicler’s painful toil, Ralegh may be permitted to rest his case. 
He has argued it with respect for the integrity and learning of the 
scholars with whom he disagrees, and he is aware that often the re- 
sults are tentative at best. 

Ralegh’s opinions on the problems of chronology have today a 
twofold interest. Although his chronological table never acquired 
the special authority accorded to the one which Archbishop Ussher 
made, it did command attention and respect as part of The History 
of the World, for two centuries an admired and much commended 
work. Through the influence of the History with its varied attrac- 
tions as well as through its own merits,** Ralegh’s chronology, ana- 
lyzed in the text and summarized in the table, took its place as one of 
a number of important attempts to date the chief events of human 
history. But for the modern reader the interest of Ralegh’s study of 
chronology lies principally in his method of working. Granting the 
premise that historical truth, no less than other kinds of truth, comes 
from the Scriptures, Ralegh brought to the problems of chronology 
a studious industry, an alert discernment, and a spirit of impartial in- 
quiry. In the exercise of these qualities his mind ranged freely within 
the limits imposed by Biblical authority. His study of chronology 
is another illustration of the coexistence in one individual of skep- 
tical tendencies and religious faith. 

45]I, xiii, 2, p. 417. 
4“°See above, footnotes 5 and 30. 
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The Old Spanish Trail, Santa Fe to Los Angeles* 
By LeRoy R. Haren 


oe OLD SPANISH TRAIL was a well-marked travel path of the far 
West one hundred years ago. For some two decades only it 
was a trail of regular commerce between northern New Mexico and 
southern California, and it appears that no wagon ever traversed its 
entire length. It was a pack-horse trail, a route for driven livestock. 

It went northwest from the frontier outpost of Abiquiu, New 
Mexico, crossed the Colorado and Green rivers above their junction, 
circled well northward into Utah to avoid the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado and the dry broken country to the north of that scenic 
chasm, and turned southwest across the desert of southern Nevada 
and California to San Bernardino. 

The inception and evolution of the Old Spanish Trail involves 
an interesting development. To no one person can be given the 
honor of opening this historic route. Its eastern end was pioneered 
by traders visiting the Utes, cattlemen hunting new pastures, pros- 
pectors seeking mines. Most of those journeys were never recorded, 
and by the time we get our first written report a large section of 
the country through which the trail passed was already known and 
the rivers had been given their musical Spanish names. 

In 1765 Juan de Rivera went on a prospecting trip that not only 
took him to the mineral veins of the La Plata (Silver) Mountains of 
‘southwestern Colorado, but over the divides to the Dolores and 
Uncompahgre rivers as far north as the Gunnison, near present Del- 
ta, Colorado. Some of his men retraced the trail ten years later.* 

Then came the idea of a road leading from New Mexico to the 
California missions. This was envisioned by Father Escalante, a bold 


*This paper was read before the Mississippi Valley Historical Association meet- 
ing at Columbus, Ohio, April 25, 1947. The writer acknowledges a grant from the 
Huntington Library, under which he has been privileged to carry forward a study 
of this trail. 

1Herbert S. Auerbach, “Father Escalante’s Journal, 1776-77. Newly Translated, 
with Related Documents and Original Maps,” Utah Historical Quarterly, X1 (1943), 
4) 5, 38, 42. 
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spirit and an intelligent leader who in 1775 was stationed in far- 
away Zuni, on the midwestern border of present New Mexico. He 
made exploring tours in the country round about and gathered in- 
formation from the Indians. Traveling north to the Moquis, or 
Hopis, he learned of the Pahutes north of the Great Canyon of the 
Colorado, and even heard rumors of white men in that country. He 
conceived the idea of a route to California that would avoid the 
chasm of the Colorado.? He proposed a course northwest from 
Santa Fe into the Yutah country to the latitude of the Monterey 
Mission, and then westward to the California coast. Finally he re- 
ceived official sanction to blaze such a trail. But before his party was 
organized and ready to depart, a notable exploring tour had been 
accomplished at the western end of what was to become the Spanish 
Trail. 

Father Francisco Garcés, hardy trail blazer of the Sonora-Ari- 
zona-California region, ascended the Colorado River from Yuma 
and reached the Mojave villages on February 28, 1776.° Here he 
obtained Indian guides who led him northwestward into the desert 
to the sink of the Mojave and up the dry bed of this inconstant river 
until he found a flowigg stream. After following the river to the 
vicinity of Cajon Pass, he dropped down into the San Bernardino 
Valley. He was the first white man to see the Mojave River, which he 
called the Rio de las Martirés, and he opened the first lap of the 
Spanish Trail at its western end. Father Garcés then traveled north 
into the southern end of the great San Joaquin Valley, and, turning 
northeastward, recrossed the desert to the Mojave River, continued 
to the Mojave villages on the Colorado, and after crossing this river 
made his way eastward to the Moqui towns.‘ 

In July, 1776, the now-famous Escalante expedition set forth from 
New Mexico with the announced purpose of finding a route be- 
tween the missions of New Mexico and those of Alta California. 
The object was to open a road by which help could be sent to the 
insecure and struggling missions of California from the old, estab- 


2See Escalante’s letter written from Zuni, Oct. 28, 1775, ibid., pp. 15-23. 


8On the Trail of a Spanish Pioneer, the Diary and Itinerary of Francisco Garcés, 
ed. Elliott Coues (New York, 1900), I, 226. 


4]bid., 1, 226-312, Il, 313-60. 
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lished institutions of the upper Rio Grande Valley. Dominguez, 
Escalante, and their eight companions moved out from Abiquiu and 
crossed the divide from the Chama to the San Juan. They forded 
the south-flowing affluents of the latter stream—the Piedra, Los Pinos, 
Florida, Animas, La Plata, and Mancos and crossed the divide to the 
Dolores, which runs north to the Colorado. In the desolate gypsum 
country near the mouth of Disappointment Creek, the explorers 
turned eastward seeking an Indian guide. They now journeyed 
far to the east and north of the route that was to become the Span- 
ish Trail, but after reaching Utah Lake they traveled southward 
and presently were on a course that was to become the route of the 
Spanish Trail. With the coming of snow and the approach of win- 
ter, the padres decided to forsake their California objective and 
head back toward New Mexico. Turning south and east they skirted 
the Kaibad Plateau and the Grand Canyon of the Colorado to effect 
ultimately a crossing of the great river at a point since known as the 
Crossing of the Fathers. They continued southward to the Moqui 
and Zuni towns and then returned to Santa Fe.* 

The Escalante expedition failed of its major objective, but it 
opened to the knowledge of white men a vast interior region. 

More than fifty years were to pass before the Escalante vision 
would materialize and a route of commerce be opened between New 
Mexico and California. 

In the meantime New Mexican traders continued their journeys 
into the Yutah country, following the trail of Escalante and also 
breaking new paths. The Laguna (Lake) Utes and Lake Tim- 
panogos (Great Salt Lake) became familiar people and country. 
The records are scant, especially so because much of the trade was 
forbidden, and what occurred was often of a clandestine nature. We 
do find that in 1805 Manuel Mestas, who by that time had served as 
a Yutah interpreter for about fifty years, visited the Indians on Utah 
Lake to recover horses stolen from the Spaniards.° 

Record of a New Mexican expedition to Utah Lake and the 
Sevier River of Utah in 1813 is found in the Spanish Archives of 


5Auerbach, op, cit. See also Herbert E. Bolton, “Escalante in Dixie and the 
Arizona Strip,” New Mexico Historical Review, Il (1928), 41-72. 


6J. J. Hill, “Spanish and Mexican Exploration and Trade Northwest from New 
Mexico into the Great Basin,” Utah Historical Quarterly, Ill (1930), 16. 
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Santa Fe. This party, led by Mauricio Arze and Lagos Garcia, set 
out from Abiquiu in March, 1813, and was gone four months. The 
traders, according to their sworn statements, found the Indians 
unwilling to trade anything but Indian slaves, “as they had done on 
other occasions.” The Spaniards at first refused to engage in this 
traffic, so they stated; whereupon the Indians began to kill the Span- 
iards’ horses. Finally the traders did purchase twelve Indian slaves 
and brought them to New Mexico.’ The traffic in Indian slaves be- 
came during succeeding decades a regular and important branch of 
commerce with the Indians of Utah. Some tribes bartered only the 
children they stole from enemy groups, while the Pahutes of the 
desert regularly sold their own children.* 

Following the achievement of Mexican Independence in 1821 and 
the inauguration the next year of regular wagon commerce over 
the Santa Fe Trail, large numbers of Americans came to New 
Mexico, where they made the gathering of furs an important branch 
of business activity. In the winter of 1823-1824 trapping parties 
crossed the divide from the Rio Grande to set their steel beaver 
traps in the streams that drain into the Pacific.° 

Several bands of American trappers and traders were on the upper 
waters of the Colorado and Green rivers, in present Colorado and 
Utah, in 1824. Etienne Provost, William Becknell, and Antoine 
Robidoux were among those making trapping excursions from New 
Mexico into this rich beaver country that year.”° 

Simultaneously the Ashley-Henry fur men were working their 
way into the central Rockies, from bases on the upper Missouri 
River. In fact General Ashley inaugurated, in 1825, the rendezvous 
system for conducting the fur trade, designating a point in the 
Green River valley as the site for the first rendezvous in mid-sum- 
mer of that year. Ashley and his men crossed from the Green River 

"Ibid., pp. 17-18; and R. E. Twitchell, The Spanish Archives of New Mexico 

(Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1914), Il, 577. 

8William J. Snow, “Utah Indians and the Spanish Slave Trade,” and other notes 
in the Utah Historical Quarterly, Il (1929), 67-90. 

®A.ugustus Storrs’s answers of November 1824 to queries from Senator T. H. Ben- 
ton. Reprinted in A. B. Hulbert, Southwest on the Turquoise Trail (Overland to 
the Pacific, Vol. II; 1933), p. 93- 


10Letter of William Becknell in the Missouri Intelligencer, June 25, 1825; ibid., 
Apr. 19, 1825. 
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to the Great Basin of Utah and pretty well took over from the New 
Mexican traders—both Spanish and American—the fur country of 
the Salt Lake region." 

One of these Ashley men from the upper Missouri country was to 
complete, in 1826, the work Escalante had attempted fifty years 
before. This Yankee explorer, the greatest American trail blazer of 
the far West, was Jedediah Smith, the Knight in Buckskin.* He 
opened, as Dr. H. C. Dale says, the Central Route to the Pacific. 
When he forged the link connecting the 1776 trails of Escalante 
and Garcés he completed the general course of the route that was to 
become known as the Old Spanish Trail. His route was down the 
Virgin and Colorado rivers to the Mojave Indian villages and then 
across the desert to the Mojave River. He did not discover the short- 
er desert route by way of the Muddy River and Las Vegas, pres- 
ent Nevada, which was later to become the regular line of the trail. 
This short cut and others subsequently found were to eliminate 
various jogs and bends of the trail. Attempts to make still other 
short cuts, especially across Death Valley, were to end in stark 
tragedy, in terrible suffering and death. 

On Smith’s second trip over his trail to Los Angeles, in the sum- 
mer of 1827, he learned from the Indians in the region of present 
Beaver, Utah, of the passage of another white party over that part 
of the trail in the spring of that same year.’* The identity of this 
group has not been determined. 

Although Jedediah Smith continued the Escalante trail to the 
Pacific coast, he went as the leader of a fur brigade, seeking good 
beaver-trapping country. To another was to go the honor of begin- 
ning the exchange of goods and products between Santa Fe and Los 
Angeles, of inaugurating the annual commercial cavalcade that was 
to make the trail distinctive and famous. 

This man was Antonio Armijo, who led a party of sixty men from 
New Mexico with the express purpose of opening trade with Cali- 
fornia. Their pack animals were laden with blankets and other na- 

11H. C. Dale, The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery of a Central 
Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829 (1918; 1941). 


121 bid. (1941 ed.), pp. 175-318. Also, Maurice S. Sullivan, The Travels of Jedediab 
Smith (Santa Ana, cle +» 1934). 


18Sullivan, op. cit. p. 27. 
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tive products of the upper Rio Grande Valley to trade for California 
horses, mules, and stock. A report of this journey tells of the New 
Mexican party setting out “to discover a route to Upper Cali- 
fornia and to sell therein some manufactures of their country... . 
On the way out it took them three months less six days to arrive 
at the first village in California . . . they were delayed so because 
the route was unknown and they had to make numerous detours 
on account of the impassable mountains and canyons which impeded 
a straight route. .. . Upon arriving in California they were hospita- 
bly received by the inhabitants who were very much surprised to 
see them arrive from a direction which until then was unknown.” 

The route taken by the Armijo traders did not follow the entire 
course of the Spanish Trail. Instead of circling northwestward to 
cross the Colorado and Green rivers in eastern Utah, they took a 
generally westward course across northern New Mexico and Ari- 
zona and forded the Colorado at the Crossing of the Fathers. They 
appear to have traveled to the south of Zion Canyon, and then fol- 
lowed the Virgin River to the Colorado. 

The first expedition to go the entire distance from New Mexico 
to California over substantially the route that became the Old Span- 
ish Trail was led by William Wolfskill in the winter of 1830-31. 
Wolfskill was a native of Kentucky, who at the age of twenty-four 
journeyed across the plains in 1822 with William Becknell, com- 
monly called the Father of the Santa Fe Trail. In the fall of that 
year Wolfskill began trapping for beaver in New Mexico. He then 
went to Chihuahua and traded for horses and mules which he took 
across Texas and Louisiana to Alabama. After a second trip from 
Missouri to New Mexico and a year of trapping in that country, he 
returned to Missouri with a band of horses. In 1828 he left Missouri 
for the last time, making his third westward trip over the Santa Fe 
Trail. In New Mexico he formed a partnership with Ewing Young, 


which led to the winter journey of 1830-31 which concerns us 


here.*® 


14The original journal was published in the Registro Oficial del Gobierno de los 
Estados-Unidos Mexicanos, ius 19, 1830. For a new translation by Dr. Arthur 
Campa, edited by LeRoy R. Hafen, see ante, pp. 87-101. 

15H, D. Barrows, “William Wolfskill the Pioneer,” Hist. Soc. of So. Calif. Annual 
Publication, 1902 (1903), pp. 287-94. 
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This expedition that set out from northern New Mexico in Sep- 
tember, 1830, was planned primarily as a trapping venture. There 
was no diarist of the journey, but Mr. Wolfskill has left us this gen- 
eral account of the route, as taken down by his son-in-law, H. D. 
Barrows, southern-California historian: 


Last of Sept., 1830, the party, with Mr. Wolfskill at its head, left Taos 
for this then far off Territory of California. They came by a route far- 
ther north than that usually adopted by the Spaniards in traveling be- 
tween California and New Mexico—their object being to find beaver. 
They struck the Colorado just below the mouth of the Dolores, at the 
head of the “Great Cafion,” where they crossed; entering the Great 
American Basin, striking the Sevier; thence southward to the Rio Virgin, 
which they followed down to the Colorado; thence descending the 
Colorado to the Mohave; where they hoped to obtain some provisions of 
which they were in want, and also to find beaver. From there they took 
across to the sink of the Mojave River, through the Cajon Pass to San 


Bernardino, and finally to Los Angeles, where they arrived in February, 
1831.7° 


From George C. Yount, a member of the party, and J. J. Warner, 
southern-California pioneer, we obtain some additional information 
of the Wolfskill expedition.” Yount tells of terrible struggles in the 
snow, apparently on the headwaters of the Sevier River, and then a 
descent to the Virgin River in what is now known as Utah’s Dixie. 
Yount’s biographer, the Reverend Orange Clark, writes thus: 


They bade farewell to this enchantment and resumed their journey— 
The soil is red sandstone and therefore the waters of the River are 
almost like blood—Within twenty-five miles of its mouth some Indians 
brot them salt—Ere long mountains of the purest white salt were found 
—Some of the salt they sent by ship to Boston—Virgin River empties 
into the Colorado —-Mehauvies again in their old character—A small 
brass swivel [gun] upon a packsaddle, on a mule—deterred them*® 


A second Spanish trading party, under the command of Antonio 
Santi-Esteban, arrived in Los Angeles in April, 1831. It comprised 


16Wilmington [California] Journal, Oct. 20, 1866; repr. in California Historical 
Society Quarterly, Il (1924), 37. 

17C, L. Camp, “The Chronicles of George C. Yount,” California Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly, II (1924), 3-66; J. J. Warner, “Reminiscences of Early California, 
1831 to 1846,” Hist. Soc. of So, Calif. Annual Publication, 1907-1908 (1909), p. 185. 
18Camp, “Chronicles of George C. Yount,” p. 41. 
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“30 men from New Mexico, merchants in wool, bringing passports,” 
according to the Departmental State Papers in California. These 
Spanish records were searched some years ago by Eleanor Law- 
rence, who gathered excellent material on the traffic over the Old 
Spanish Trail.’® After 1830 the annual caravan on this trail became 
a regular institution. 

There was ever the temptation for traders to steal horses rather 
than trade for them. As early as 1832 one of the mission fathers 
complained: “Since the New Mexicans have come into this province 
with the commerce of wool and the purchase of horses, the mission 
has suffered a great loss of horses and one hundred and eight 
mules.””?° 

Almost from the beginning at least some of the New Mexicans 
enlisted the aid of Indians and engaged in wholesale robberies. Soon 
they had an unsavory reputation in California and the honest, legit- 
imate traders were watched and restrained along with the un- 
scrupulous. Laws were now passed and regulations promulgated to 
restrict and control the traffic. After 1833 the Los Angeles officials 
set a place for the assembly of the traders before they departed. At 
this rendezvous officials inspected the animals and were able to re- 
cover stolen stock. Co-operation of New Mexico authorities was se- 
cured to suppress the illegal traffic. Traders must obtain passports 
and certificates of good character before setting forth on the com- 
mercial journey. 

The New Mexicans, upon arrival in California in 1834, were 
treated as foreigners and an effort was made to collect duties. This 
attempt caused a listing of the trade goods and thus gives us a better 
idea of the size and character of the traffic. There were “1645 
serapes, 341 fresadas, 171 colchas y 4 tirutas.” The traders were able 
to avoid payment of the duties.” 

Certain famous American trappers and mountain men, such as 
Joe Walker, Old Bill Williams, and Pegleg Smith, joined in the 
business of obtaining horses and mules from California. Yutah In- © 


19°F leanor Lawrence, “Mexican Trade Between Santa Fe and Los Angeles, 1830- 
1848,” California Historical Society Quarterly, X, (1931), 27-39. 

20Quoted ibid., p. 29. 

21[bid., p. 30. 
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dians, especially Chief Walker, worked with the mountain men or 
independently. These hardy freebooters did not go through the for- 
mality of carrying blankets or other trade goods to California, but 
depended upon daring surprise raids. They considered as legitimate 
prey the Catholics of California and the great herds of livestock on 
almost limitless ranges of the rich missions and huge private ranches. 
It became a bold and dangerous game to sweep down upon the pas- 
turelands, round up the stock, and dash away for the desert beyond 
Cajon Pass. It was always a gamble as to how many animals they 
could drive successfully across the long stretches of waterless desert. 
Frequently the losses were fifty per cent or more. 

In 1841 a new use developed for this commercial highway; it be- 
came a homeseekers trail. A party of emigrants traversed it to take 
up residence in California. This was the Workman-Rowland party, 
one of the two companies that inaugurated emigrant travel to Cali- 
fornia in the year 1841. William Workman and John Rowland had 
long resided in New Mexico and had married native women. But 
they were suspected of complicity in the Texan plan to take over 
that part of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande as belonging to 
the Lone Star State under the Santa Ana agreement of 1836. The 
members of the committee appointed by President Lamar of Texas 
to go to New Mexico and offer New Mexicans the high privilege 
of incorporation into the Texan Republic, received an unexpected 
reception and soon were prisoners.” To what extent Workman, 
Rowland, and other Anglos had encouraged the Texan plan has 
never been fully determined. In December last, I found at Mexico 
City a report sent in by Governor Armijo of New Mexico in which 
he tells of “the naturalized foreigners Juan Rooland and William 
Workman, traitors who have gone to the Californias to seduce and 
confuse its inhabitants.” He suggests that “immediate exemplary 
punishment would be the only dike (stop) to the torrent of evils 
that they have committed in this department.” 

At the Missouri Historical Society library I picked up recently 


22W, C. Binkley, The Expansionist Movement in Texas, 1836-1850 (Berkeley, 
Calif., 1925), BP. 68-95; R. E. Twitchell, The Leading Facts of New Mexican His- 
tory (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1911-12), II, 69-80. 

28Diario del Gobierno de la Republica Mexicana, Oct. 16, 1841. 
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a pertinent item. Simeon Turley, who operated his distillery near 
Taos, New Mexico, complained that Workman and Rowland had 
cut the price of whiskey fifty per cent in an effort to sell out 
quickly, preparatory to moving to California. 

The party of 1841 was a motley group. Some members were 
Americans newly arrived from Missouri over the Santa Fe Trail, 
some were foreigners, and some were New Mexicans. Workman 
and others took their families with them; Rowland went without 
his family, but returned the next year and transported his family to 
his newly acquired California ranch.* There were nineteen families 
that went from New Mexico in the fall of 1842 to make their homes 
in California. These were under the leadership of Santiago Mar- 
tinez.”* The New Mexican emigrants settled near present San Ber- 
nardino, where they were joined in subsequent years by others of 
their compatriots, to form a frontier colony that served as a buffer 
against the Indians.”* 

After his second arrival in California, Rowland wrote to his friend 
Manuel Alvarez a letter now found in the New Mexican archives. 
He tells of his “safe arrival here on the 12th of last December after 
a very tedious and disagreeable journey; on the road we had nearly 
all the time very cold unpleasant weather in which our women and 
little ones suffered very much; an accident also happened in our 
sheep by which I lost about four hundred which got smothered by 
the flocks rushing into a deep ravine or gully; but on the whole we 
at last got here, for which I shall always be grateful to the Divine 
Ruler of the destinies of us Mortals for having delivered me from 
the bondage of the Taos anfos and Apaches to which I was always 
doomed whilst in New Mexico... . 

“You will be confering a favour on your old acquaintances in this 
part of the world by informing us by every opportunity of anything 
new or interesting which may occur in our old walks; as also what 
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24See letters by Rowland and Workman, written after their arrival in California, 
archives of New Mexico Historical Society at Santa Fe. Photostats were supplied 
by Arthur J. O. Anderson. 

25Lawrence, “Mexican Trade,” p. 36. 

26G. W. Beattie and H. P. Beattie, Heritage of the Valley, San Bernardino’s First 
Century (Pasadena, Calif.; 1939), pp. 59-63, 96-108. 
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may be the occurrences in Texas or the probability of their coming 
another time to New Mexico.””" 

The caravan trade continued on a large scale during the early 
forties. At least two trading parties over the trail left Los Angeles 
in April, 1842. One of these, under Francisco E. Vigil, comprised 
one hundred and ninety-four New Mexicans with over four thou- 
sand head of stock.?* 

Fremont, in going east from Los Angeles in 1844, so planned his 
trip that he would precede the large trader caravan across the desert 
and thus have better assurance of finding grass and water.” 

During the middle forties American mountain men engaged in 
large-scale trading and raiding for California horses. Jim Beck- 
wourth, famous mulatto daredevil, says that in January, 1844, he 
reached Los Angeles with forty packhorse loads of goods for trade. 
When the Mexican War broke out he made off with eighteen hun- 
dred stray horses he found roaming on the California ranches, and 
says that he reached Fort Pueblo on the Arkansas with over one 
thousand head.*° Joe Walker drove several hundred horses east in 
1846." 

In 1847 Brigham Young and the Mormons, newly arrived in Salt 
Lake Valley, purchased from Chief Walker horses that had been ob- 
tained from California, doubtless by raids.” 

The last large trading caravan over this trail set out from Santa 
Fe in the fall of 1847. There were over two hundred persons with 
one hundred and fifty pack-mule loads of blankets and other trade 
goods. In returning from Los Angeles the caballada comprised near- 
ly one thousand head of animals, according to Lieutenant Brewer- 

27Letter of Feb. 23, 1843, in Alvarez Collection, New Mexico Historical Society. 

8Lawrence, “Mexican Trade,” p. 36. 


29]. C. Frémont, Report of the Exploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 
the Year 1842 (Washington, D.C., 1845), p. 259. 

30T he Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, ed. T. D. Bonner (1931 ed.), 
Pp. 321, 327. 

%1Edwin Bryant met him with his band of horses at Fort Bridger on July 17, 
1846. See Bryant, Rocky Mountain Adventures (New York, n.d.), p. 143. 

82In December, 1848, Chief Walker again visited the Mormons, who told him 
they did not want his tribesmen to steal from the Spaniards. Walker replied: “My 
men hate the Spaniards, they will steal from them and I cannot help it.” “Journal 
History,” Latter Day Saints Church Historian’s Office, Salt Lake City, Utah, dated 
Dec. 20, 1848. 
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ton,** who in company with Kit Carson overtook and passed the 
eastbound caravan in May, 1848. 

With the close of the Mexican War the Old Spanish Trail ceased 
to attract wide use. Wagon roads farther to the south, across New 
Mexico and Arizona, were opened by General Kearny and Cap- 
tain Cooke and a little later by the surveys and expeditions of Whip- 
ple Parkes, Beale, Aubry and others. These roads, not only practica- 
ble for wagon use, but shorter than the Spanish Trail, offered great 
inducements to travelers. In addition, the Oregon and California 
trails, by way of Salt Lake City, drew the great emigration bound 
for the California gold fields. 

Only one part of the Old Spanish Trail continued in extensive 
use. This was the section from Little Salt Lake near Parowan, Utah, 
to Los Angeles. The Mormons, beginning in 1847, placed so much 
traffic over the route from Salt Lake City to southern California 
that the road came to be known as the Mormon Trail. This traffic 
inaugurated a new use—the development of a Utah supply line. It 
constitutes another story, one reserved for subsequent treatment. 


38G. D. Brewerton, Overland with Kit Carson (New York, 1930), p. 58. 
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Early German-American Journalistic Exchanges 


By Henry A. PocHMANN 


Ts ACCEPTED VIEW that colonial Americans were a singularly 
provincial people, isolated from the great cosmopolitan tradi- 
tions of the world, is steadily giving way before the advance of re- 
search into the intellectual and cultural heritage of America. Among 
European influences felt in colonial America, those emanating from 
Germany have been most consistently underestimated, mainly be- 
cause we have taken at face value (and repeated often enough to 
believe) the numerous statements to the effect that Americans were 
content to remain ignorant of Germany, of German thought, and 
of Germanic advances in the arts and sciences until the early nine- 
teenth century, when, so the tradition goes, a group of young Har- 
vard men, suddenly fired by Madame de Staél’s account of the great 
German universities, journeyed thither and brought back with them 
the weapons wherewith to effect a Teutonic conquest of American 
learning, literature, and thought. The story is too pat to be credited. 

To be sure, the conventional account of earlier German-American 
relationships takes cognizance of the work of Francis Daniel Pas- 
torius as the founder of Germantown near Philadelphia about 1683 
and mentions the stream of German books that issued from the Saur 
and Ephrata presses, but it finds little to record for New England 
beyond the correspondence that Cotton Mather is known to have 
carried on with August Hermann Francke of Halle.’ For the rest, 
New England is represented as having been dedicated to a rigid 
theological, political, and social exclusiveness, tightly self-contained 
except for such spiritual and intellectual contacts as she maintained 


1See Kuno Francke, “Cotton Mather and August Hermann Francke,” Harvard 
Studies and Notes in Philology and Literature, V (1896), 55-67; “Further Docu- 
ments Concerning Cotton Mather and August Hermann Francke,” Americana Ger- 
manica, 1 (1897), 39-45; and “The Beginnings of Cotton Mather’s Correspondence 
with August Hermann Francke,” Philological Quarterly, V (July, 1926), 193-195. 
This relationshin between Mather and Francke has been re-investigated from the 
ground up by Professor Harold S. Jantz of Princeton University in his “German 
Thought and Literature in New England: A Preliminary Report,” Journal of Eng- 
lish and Germanic Philology, XLI (Jan., 1942), 1-45. 
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with Puritan England. Unleavened by such non-English racial in- 
fluences as New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and others of the 
Middle Atlantic colonies felt, seventeenth-century New England is 
presumed by our cultural historians to have been immune to intellec- 
tual infiltrations from Germany. Even for eighteenth-century New 
England, little attention has been given to Germanic influences be- 
yond the exploratory study of John Preston Hoskins on “German 
Influence on Religious Life and Thought During the Colonial Per- 
iod,”* with special reference to the impact of the German mystics 
and pietists upon American religious and social life, notably through 
the Wesleys and Whitefield, in a manner that was not without its 
effects upon Jonathan Edwards, his Northampton parishioners, and 
those large segments of the colonial populace that were affected by 
the Great Awakening. 

Thereafter, except for such isolated references to German books 
as have been noted by students of early American civilization, such 
as Thomas Goddard Wright* and Samuel Eliot Morison,‘ there is a 
long barren stretch until we come upon John Quincy Adams, at the 


2Princeton Theological Review, V, i, 49-79 (Jan., 1907), ii, 211-241 (April, 1907). 
Professor John A. Walz has made a few —= addenda in his essay on “In- 


crease Mather and Dr, Faust, an American ‘Faustsplitter,’” Germanic Review, XV, 
i, 20-31 (Feb., 1940). Most recently the findings of Professor Harold S. Jantz are 
forcing a radical revision of our hitherto accepted concepts of the colonial mind, 
especially as affected by continental influences. 

8Literary Culture in Early New England, 1620-1730, edited by his wife (New 
York, 1920). 

The Puritan Pronaos, Studies in the Intellectual Life of New England in the 
Seventeenth Century (New York, 1936). 

Professor Perry Miller’s Orthodoxy in Massachusetts, 1630-1650: A Genetic 
Study (Cambridge, Mass., 1933) and, more especially, his New England Mind. The 
Seventeenth Century (New York, 1939), while representing the most exhaustive 
study yet made of the theological thinking of the New England Puritans and con- 
taining some suggestive references to the subject of Germanic influences, are so 
predominantly concerned with the dogmatic aspects of early American theology 
as not to take much account of its more transcendental phases. It is to be presumed 
that succeeding volumes of his projected comprehensive study will add to our 
knowledge on this head, In the meantime, the special investigations of Professor 
Harold S. Jantz among the remnants of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century librar- 
ies are rapidly enlarging our view of the general catholicity of early New Eng- 
landers and, more specifically, of Puritan concern with German religious thought 
and doctrine. Professor William Warren Sweet’s Religion in Colonial America 
(New York, 1942) indicates pretty clearly, though briefly, the position of early 
German church groups in colonial America, but says little on the score of German 
influence on Anglo-American church bodies. 
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turn of the century, studying German during his ministership at 
Berlin and translating Wieland’s Oberon, a document which re- 
mained more mythical than real until Professor A. B. Faust discov- 
ered the long-lost manuscript and edited it in 1940.° Another gap, 
and then comes Charles Villers’ Coup d’oeil sur les universités et le 
mode d’instruction de Allemagne protestante (Cassel, 1808) and 
Madame de Staél’s De P Allemagne (Paris, 1813; London, 1813; 
New York, 1814), which—so the account runs—opened bright 
young Americans’ eyes to the dazzling splendors of German libraries 
and the unparalleled advantages of a German university education 
so that several of them (Ticknor, Bancroft, and Everett among 
others) set about at once to learn the language, only to meet the 
formidable obstacle of finding no German books available in all of 
Boston.° Virtually every book, monograph, and article that deals 
with the introduction of German literature into America repeats the 
story of how Ticknor, spurred on by Villers and Madame de Staél, 
resolved to learn German preparatory to going to Germany, but 
found himself reduced to seeking instruction from Dr. Brosius, an 
Alsatian teacher of mathematics in Jamaica Plains, until his friend 
Alexander Everett lent him a German grammar in French, and he 


had time to send for a German dictionary which he knew to be in 
New Hampshire.’ Andrew Preston Peabody, recalling Dr. Follen’s 


introduction, in 1825, of German as a regular department of in- 
struction at Harvard, wrote in 1888:° 


German had never been taught in college before; and it was with no 
little difficulty that a volunteer class of eight® was formed, desirous, or 


5Oberon. A Poetical Romance in Twelve Books. Translated from the German of 
Wieland (1799-1801) by John Quincy Adams, edited with introduction and notes 
by A. B. Faust (New York, 1940). 

It is left unexplained why Ticknor, Everett, and others among them who were 
Harvard men could not have availed themselves of the several thousand volumes of 
German books on the Harvard library shelves. 

‘Life, Letters, and Journals of George Ticknor, ed. George S. Hilliard (2 vols., 
Boston and New York, 1877), I, 11-12. 


SHarvard Reminiscences (Boston, 1888), pp. 117-18. 

°*Follen himself, in a letter written at the time, claimed to have thirty pupils. Pea- 
body believed this figure to have included Follen’s class in Boston, and added, “I 
do not think I could be mistaken about the number of his first college class.” [bid., 


p. 117, n. 1; see Follen’s letter of Feb. 20, 1926, reproduced in Mrs. Eliza Lee Cabot 
Follen’s Life of Charles Follen (Boston, 1844), p. 105. 
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at least willing, to avail themselves of his [Follen’s] services. I was one 
of that class. We were looked upon with very much the amazement with 
which a class in some obscure tribal dialect of the remotest Orient would 
be now regarded. We knew of but two or three persons in New England 
who could read German; though there were probably more, of whom 
we did not know. There were no German books in the bookstores. A 
friend gave me a copy of Schiller’s “Wallenstein,” which I read as soon 
as I was able to do so, and then passed it from hand to hand among 
those who could obtain nothing else to read. There was no attainable 
class-book that could be used as a “Reader.” A few copies of Noehden’s 
Grammar were imported, and a few copies of I forget whose “Pocket 
Dictionary”. ... The “German Reader for Beginners,” compiled by our 
teacher, was furnished to the class in single sheets as it was needed, and 
was printed in Roman type, there being no German type within easy 
reach, A second edition, in German type, was printed in 1831.7° 


Lowell, reminiscing in 1890 over a span of more than a half a 
century, helped to give currency to this tradition by asserting: “Mr. 
George Bancroft told me that he learned German of Professor Syd- 
ney Willard, who, himself selftaught, had no notion of its pronun- 
ciation.”** And Moses Stuart, who as early as 1810 had taught at 
Andover a philosophy and theology of sufficiently Germanic cast to 
put the heresy hunters on his trail, recalled in 1841: 


Time was, when, for years together, I was almost alone in the study of 
German, in our country. There were indeed, and always have been, 
native Germans in some places, who of course pursued reading of this 
kind. There was here and there a solitary individual, who had been 
prompted by accident, or moved by curiosity, or led by peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to the study of German. There were some at Boston and 
Cambridge, who had begun to make inquiries respecting it. But among 
all our clergy, the deed was undone; and even the bare attempt to do 
it was regarded as a matter of idle curiosity, or as a kind of excrescence 
or monstrosity in respect to the body of sound and healthy literature. 
Of course, I had no weight of example to plead in my favour, no ex- 


10See the remainder of the passage (Harvard Reminiscences, pp. 118-23) descrip- 
tive of the contents of Follen’s Reader and of Follen’s method of instruction, which 
Peabody praised. “The records of the department on file at Harvard show that 
each year Follen assigned for reading Schiller’s Maria Stuart and Thirty Years’ 
War, and Goethe’s Egmont and Tasso, and for translation into German, from time 
to time, ‘one of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales, if the teacher finds it expedient,’ or por- 
tions of the Spectator.”—-O. W. Long, Literary Pioneers (Cambridge, Mass., 1935), 
p- 233, m. 118, 


11Publications of the Modern Language Association, V (1890), 5. 
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perience to which I would appeal, as a proof that German study was not 
necessarily connected with heresy. . . . I believe that the late J. S. Buck- 
minster, of Brattle Street Church, was the only man among the Literati 
of this region, who at that time had any other knowledge of German 
than what belonged to a mere tyro.” 

Stuart’s reference to “the late J. S. Buckminster” leads us back to 
Ticknor’s testimony, which, considering the prominent role that 
Ticknor played in the advance of German in the United States, 
would seem to be impeccable. Immediately preceding the passage 
quoted above, Ticknor referred to his close friendship with Joseph 
Buckminster about 1810, when Ticknor was admitted to member- 
ship in the Anthology Club.** Now, we know that Buckminster 
had by this time mastered the German language and become initiated 
into German literature and theology. The conclusion can be no other 
than that Ticknor’s memory, trying to span fifty-five years, tricked 
him; for obviously, close as he was to Buckminster,‘ he could hardly 
have been unaware of his friend’s devotion to his German studies 
nor of the large collection of German books which he had begun to 
acquire long before the publication of M. Villers’ or of Madame de 
Staél’s books. 

The unanimity of testimony, as it appears in these reminiscences, 
which launched and kept afloat this myth, is hardly to be explained 
unless it is assumed either that these several individuals who under- 
took to study or to promote the study of German were so far sep- 
arated from each other as not to be aware of similar contemporary 
efforts (an assumption hardly tenable for those who belonged to the 
Boston-Cambridge community), or that by the late nineteenth cen- 
tury these several pioneers were, perhaps unconsciously, glorifying 
the role they had played in introducing a study that had attained a 
high respectability in the meantime.” 

12“Letter to the Editor, on the Study of the German Language,” Christian Re- 
view, VI, xxiii, 454, 456 (Sept., 1841). It may be observed that Moses Stuart knew 


better, for he was acquainted with William Bentley’s circle. He called on Bentley 
several times and repeatedly borrowed German books from him. 
18Buckminster was commissioned to inform Ticknor of his election on June 12, 


1810. See Journal of the Proceedings of the Anthology Society, ed. M. A. DeWolfe 
Howe (Boston, 1910), p. 231. 


14Buckminster died in Ticknor’s arms, in 1812, after a protracted illness. 


15Convers Francis and Frederic Henry Hedge are others who claimed similar 
priority for their knowledge of German language and literature. 
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In any case, recent investigations tracing the numerous paths of 
influence and agencies of cultural exchange during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries”® and of intellectual and literary contacts 
from 1800 onward present a body of everwhelming evidence that 
American interest in Germany did not originate suddenly about 
1820, but that it had a long and generally continuous history 
throughout the preceding two centuries. To be sure, there still re- 
main some unexplored gaps. While we know something of the posi- 
tion as cultural intermediaries between Germany and America of 
people like William Bentley, Samuel Miller, Joseph Buckminster, 
Elihu H. Smith, William Dunlap, and a number of their contempor- 
aries, there remain still unknown areas between the period when 
these men were most active and the time when the associated Har- 
vardmen (Ticknor, Bancroft, et al.) became influential. One of 
these unexplored areas of the interim is represented by five periodi- 
cals (established, three in America, and two in Germany), all dedi- 
cated to the promotion of closer German-American cultural rela- 
tions.?” 

According to Peter S. Du Ponceau, a prime mover in these jour- 
nalistic enterprises, a kind of “conspiracy” to effect a close cultural 
alliance with Germany was formed among his associates in Phila- 
delphia at the time when Harvard first sent her graduates to Ger- 
many. The motivation had its origin in a growing national and cul- 
tural self-consciousness that followed the War of 1812, when, says 
Du Ponceau, “some patriotic gentlemen of Philadelphia and New 
York,” finding that “our weak efforts were derided by British critics, 
from whom, on the contrary, we should have expected mild en- 
couragement,” determined that as Americans had sought alliances 


16The trail-blazing work charting these earlier paths is embodied primarily in 
the articles by Professor Harold S, Jantz: (1) “German Thought and Literature in 
New England: A Preliminary Survey,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
XLI, i, 1-45 (Jan., 1942), (2) “Samuel Miller’s Survey of German Literature, 1803,” 
Germanic Review, XVI, iv, 267-277 (Dec., 1941); and (3) “Christian Lodowick of 
Newport and Leipzig,” Rhode Island History, Ml, iv, 105-117 (Oct., 1944). My re- 
cently completed book on German-American cultural influences, while concen- 
trating upon nineteenth-century relationships, will add some details for the earlier 
centuries, 


1"These early efforts at international exchange of information have gone un- 
noticed except for a brief note by Roy A. Tower in the Philological Quarterly, 
VII, i, 89-90 (Jan., 1928). 
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abroad to secure political independence of Great Britain, so, to 
secure mental and cultural independence, they must now “seek 
literary friends on the continent of Europe.”** 


A conspiracy was formed that had ramifications in Boston and else- 
where, to carry that idea into effect. I had the honour to be a member 
of that conspiracy, which I call by that name, because it was carried on 
in secret, and was known only by its results. We began with Germany. . 
Correspondences were opened with the literary characters of that land 
of genius and science. The works of our writers were sent to them and 
theirs received in return. Two journals were established, one in English 
in New York, under the title of The German Correspondent and another 
in German, at Philadelphia, under that of Views of America ( Amerikani- 
sche Ansichten). The object of the former was to make German litera- 
ture known to our countrymen, that of the latter to make our own known 
in Germany. At the same time there appeared in Leipzick another 
periodical publication entirely devoted to this country and tending to 
the same end with the other two, entitled America described by her- 
self (Amerika dargestellt durch sich selbst). These three periodicals 
lasted little more than a year; the last, however, was followed by 
another, entitled Atlantis, also published at a fae by a gentleman 
who is now a respectable member of the medical profession of this city 
(Dr. Eduard Florens Rivinus), and went through two octavo volumes. 
Those works produced the desired effect..American productions were 
fairly reviewed and moderately criticized in the literary journals at 
Halle, Gottingen, Leipzick, and other places, and even at Vienna. Sev- 
‘eral of them received the honour of translation into the German lan- 
guage. About the same time when this conspiracy was formed, Harvard 
University sent some of her most promising pupils to complete their 
education in Germany, whence they returned fraught with knowledge 


that enabled them to take their stations in the first ranks of our so- 
ciety.” 


18These reminiscences were related by Du Ponceau in an address before the Li- 
brary of Foreign Literature and Science on February 15, 1834. At this time Thomas 
Hamilton’s charge of complacent provincialism in his Men and Manners in Amer- 
ica (Edinburgh and Philadelphia, 1833) and somé uncomplimentary references to 
Philadelphia and such organizations as the American Philosophical Society—of 
which Du Ponceau was president at the time of Hamilton’s visit—had re-aroused 
American resentment, The address was printed under the title of Discourse on the 
Necessity and the Means of Making Our National Literature Independent of That 
of Great Britain (Philadelphia, 1834; 37 pp.). The document is so little known yet 
so important that a portion of it is reproduced here. 


1°[bid., pp. 24-25. Du Ponceau neglects to mention a fifth journal, the Columbus . 
of Hamburg. 
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Thus it happened, says Du Ponceau, that the two contending 
parties, the Anglophiles and the Gallophiles, found themselves 
joined by a third party, the Germanophiles, whose general effect 
was to inject a healthy leavening influence from Germany into what 
had been too exclusively an Anglo-French competition for cultural 
supremacy in the young nation.” 

The second of the periodicals mentioned by Du Ponceau, but ac- 
tually the first in the field, was Amerika, dargestellt durch sich selbst, 
published by Georg Joachim Géschen of Leipzig and running 
through three volumes of 56, 96, and 96 numbers, respectively, for 
the years 1818, 1819, and 1820. This semiweekly paper, normally in 
four-page numbers with occasional supplements, published a “Plan 
dieser Zeitschrift,”** at the same time intimating something of the 
nature of the “Institute” of which Amerika was the official organ in 
Germany just as The German Correspondent was in America. 

The materials for Amerika are not derived (says the editor) from 
English or French sources but directly from America, the land to 
the promotion of whose interests the “Institute” is dedicated. Some 
of these materials are in the form of correspondence; others are 
derived from the numerous periodical publications of America. De- 
pendable informants support both editors, one of whom, “Her- 
mann,” lives in New York, the other, Géschen, in Leipzig. This 
arrangement of close interdependence insures at once nonpartisan 
reporting and a steady supply of news, for the transmission of which 
German, American, Dutch, and British ships are used. Even mishaps 
at sea, while they may interrupt the steady flow of news, cannot 
prevent the regular publication of the paper, for there is constantly 
at hand an abundance of matter, both informative and entertaining, 
that does not depend upon immediate timeliness. 

The “Institute” has for its purpose the dissemination of four kinds 


20Du Ponceau puts it in these terms: “Thus we first sought and obtained aid 


among enlightened Germans, whose language and literature are most congenial to — 


our own. France needed not to be sought, she met us of her own accord in the 
fields of literature and science. . . . There the works of American authors have 
always been respectfully noticed. Other nations followed the example of Germany 
and France, and we found friends everywhere through the whole extent of the 
European continent.” (Ibid., p. 25.) 

21Printed on an extra sheet bound into Vol. I, no. viii, following p. 32 (June, 1818). 
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of material: (1) intelligence on all political developments, (2) re- 
ports on cultural progress, including spiritual, ethical, religious, 
literary, artistic, educational, and scientific matters, and anecdotes 
taken from the lives of famous and representative men illustrative of 
the traditions of both countries, (3) full accounts of industry, agri- 
culture, commerce, ship schedules, population, comforts, entertain- 
ments, etc., and (4) reports on unusual happenings, remarkable 
observations in nature, the heavens, and the earth, oddities in peace 
and war, etc. 

Information in all these departments has been arriving since 
December of 1817 and continues to come steadily so that the abun- 
dance of data in hand necessitates a nice editorial care in the selec- 
tion of materials. Finally, says the editor, 


Amerika soll nicht anders erscheinen, als es wirklich ist. Die Darstel- 
lung desselben wird demnach einfach seyn, das Lob entkleidet von 
partheische Declamationen, der Tadel von Hass, zumal auf andere 
Regierungen.”* 


As the foregoing “Prospectus” suggests, this periodical was a mis- 
cellany, dividing the materials in its three volumes about equally 


between general information and current news. By the end of 1820, 
however, the Leipzig editor found that his semiweekly could no 
longer compete on equal terms with the London newspapers in re- 
porting current news. Accordingly the “Institute” determined upon 
a change in policy, announced by the editor in the last number of 
Amerika® in the following terms: The periodical will cease as a 
Tage-Blatt and will henceforth be issued annually in two volumes. 
The original purpose in publishing it as a semiweekly has been 
vitiated partly because the American newspapers are now arriving 
in such abundance as to make frequent abstracting an impossible 
task, but more especially because the fast courier-ships between 
America and England enable the British: to get the news so much 


221f the periodical wins support and achieves a wide circulation, the editor prom- 
ises to add embellishments such as engravings and illustrations—a promise evidently 
soon forgotten. Rates are 8 Rthir. annually, to be paid in advance; regular semi- 
weekly numbers are distributed through the mails; monthly installments, or bro- 
chures, are to be available at all booksellers.—I, viii, unnumbered page following 
p- 32 (June, 1818). 

28]1I, xcvi (Dec., 1820), p. 396. 
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earlier than it can be received in Leipzig that the English bulletins 
and newspapers reach Germany before the ships bringing the news 
arrive in German ports. Yet, for those who want their intelligences 
from America properly edited and shorn of irrelevances and parti- 
sanship, Amerika, dargestellt durch sich selbst in the form of annals, 
notably in the realms of learning, art, literature, and the moral and 
political life of America, will henceforth serve most admirably. 
With this change in policy the project lost its distinctive feature and 
became one that was swallowed up in the welter of books on Amer- 
ica that issued from German presses. 

In the meantime the founding of The German Correspondent in 
New York, the American counterpart of the Leipzig Amerika, had 
been delayed until January 31, 1820, when an anonymous editor 
who signed himself “Hermann” (probably the Rev. Eduard C. 
Schaffer) ** published the first number.” In his introductory remarks 
“To the Public” the editor dedicates himself to correcting the false 
opinions of Germany which Americans derive from the French and 
English accounts. 


Germany, which has been, and still is, THE LAND OF SCIENCE, the coun- 
of the Gutenbergs, the Keplers, the Cranichs, the Luthers, the 
Adelungs, the Michaelises, the Werners, the Ebelings, and of such a 
mighty host of great and meritorious characters has a claim on our 
attention and gratitude. There the mantle of every illustrious man de- 
scends on a worthy son. German ingenuity and perseverance, in the culti- 
vation of every branch of science, are proverbial; and yet, in the United 
States, there has always existed too much indifference to that country, 
where the march of improvement in literature and the arts, is rapid and 
general, and whence have originated some of the greatest inventions and 
discoveries that ever benefited mankind.** 


24See Port Folio, n. s., XXXII, cclxx (Oct., 1824), p. 340. The claim is here made 
that the efforts of men like Schaffer and Plitt are responsible for the fact that “our 
friends, the Germans, continue to pay the most marked attention to American 
literature.” 

25The German Correspondent. By Hermann. 1 vol., 6 numbers (Jan., 1820— 
Jan., 1821), New York, Peter Schmidt (printed by E. Conrad, 4 Frankfort St.). 

26], i, 2 (Jan. 31, 1820). 

“But [he continues] the editor is happy to observe, that of late, public curiosity 
has been excited; and, that the diffusion of correct information relative to Germany, 
is appreciated by many distinguished gentlemen, whose sentiments and opinions 
are respected by the American people. 

“Tt is therefore desirable that some plan should be adopted to insure a regular 
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He proceeds to state the editorial policy in terms often identical 
with those used by Géschen, his Leipzig collaborator: 

The editor is aided by many learned gentlemen in this country and in 
Germany. The intelligences will be derived from the most authentic 
sources, and will embrace the civil, literary, the scientific, and moral 
state of Germany. Articles which may instruct while they amuse; re- 
views and abstracts of interesting works; notices of important inventions, 
and discoveries; descriptive accounts of improvements in the arts and 
te economy; German criticism of American publications; and 

iographical sketches of eminent men, &c. will come within the scope 

of the German Correspondent. 
“At the present juncture of the German states,” authentic informa- 
tion, direct from that quarter (he hopes) may be peculiarly accepta- 
ble to the public. “In short, the pages of the German Correspond- 
ent, while they shall merit the attention of the general reader, will be 
entitled to the notice of the philosopher and the Christian.”*” In ex- 
hibiting the German character, “Hermann” says he proposes “to 
refute the calumnies, with which the land of his forefathers is as- 
sailed”; but he hastens to add that while he “feels happy in being 
descended from German ancestors,” he considers it “one of the 
greatest earthly privileges . . . to be a native citizen of America,” as 
he hopes his labors will make abundantly evident.” 

It is proposed that the periodical will be published with “a hand- 
some type, on large, superfine, royal paper,” the numbers to vary 
from “eight to sixteen octavo pages. . . as often as circumstances will 
admit,” and arrangement is already made for “the appearance of 
several numbers in every month.” 





supply and an extensive circulation of interesting and useful accounts from Ger- 
many. In this city something has been done toward the attainment of this object; 
and the effort has been seconded by various publishers of journals, who have never 
refused a place to the communications of the ‘German Intelligencer.’ The establish- 
ment of the Teutonic Lyceum of Literature in New York is propitious; and the 
publication of the Deutsche Freund [that turned out to be a short-lived first at- 
— in 1819, by Eduard Schaffer, to establish a German newspaper in New 
York] should the editor be encouraged to continue the same, may also become a 
useful auxiliary. As yet, however, the number of German readers is small. Perhaps 
a work of the kind herewith proposed, for the benefit of the English reader, may 
augment that number.” 
271 bid., p. 2. 28] bid., p. 3. 


2°[bid., p. 3. Six numbers appeared: (1) Jan. 31, 1820, 8 pp.; (2) Feb. 29, 1820, 
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Most of the first number is devoted to the condition of the Jews 
in Germany. Their persecutions there are said to be no worse than 
the treatment Jews receive at the hands of “the free and enlightened 
people of Republican America” where a “tremendous voice” is 
“raised against the extension of slavery.” ‘The same subject is pur- 
sued at lesser length in numbers two and three. Number two pre- 
sents extracts of poetry in translation, book notices, general literary 
intelligence, and notes on astronomical, political, and scientific 
affairs in Germany.” The third number, aside from the literary 
notices common to all the installments, gives an account of the his- 
tory of the German Society of the City of New York and repro- 
duces John Anthon’s speech delivered at the first centennial 
anniversary dinner of the Society on June 14, 1810." 

The most notable feature of the fourth number is a letter from an 
unidentified American traveling in Germany, at once highly com- 
plimentary of Germany and the Germans, whom he finds to be en- 
tirely unlike the “dull, heavy, plodding thinking machines,” as they 
are too often drawn, and expressing gratification at the lively inter- 
est in America of all Germans.** 

The fifth number contains among its more distinctive contribu- 
tions an essay on German archaeological investigations in Babylon,” 
another on political theories in Germany,” comments upon the work 
of Amerika, dargestellt durch sich selbst in establishing favorable 
German-American cultural relations,** and notices of the affairs and 
publications of the American Philosophical Society, the New York 
Historical Society, and the Literary and Philosophical Society of 
New York, a biographical sketch of Bach, figures on German popu- 
lation and emigration, and correspondence from Germany.”* 

The sixth number, in addition to the usual miscellaneous literary 
and scientific intelligences, contains the following items that 





16 pp.; (3) March 27, 1820, 16 pp.; (4) April 29, 1820, 8 pp.; (5) May 23, 1820, 16 
pp-; (6) Jan. [?], 1821, 32 pp. The last number, much larger than the others, is 
signed “By an American” instead of “By Hermann.” 


80See especially I, ii (Feb. 29, 1820), pp. 13-15, 18-24. 
81], iii (March 27, 1820), pp. 27-35; concluded in I, iv (April 29, 1820), pp. 41-45. 
82], iv (April 29, 1820), pp. 45-47. 88], v (May 23, 1820), pp. 49-52. 

84] bid., pp. 52-55. 85] bid., pp. 55-56. 

86] bid., pp. 56-64. 87], vi (Jan. [?], 1821), pp. 85-86, 92-96. 
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justify special mention. First, there is a review of Adam Storck’s 
translation of Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel (Bremen, 1820) and 
The Lady of the Lake (Essen, 1819).** Next, Thomas Hodgskin’s 
Travels in the North of Germany (2 vols., Edinburgh, 1820) is cri- 
tically reviewed as “displaying throughout a lamentable ignorance 
of things known to the merest tyros in German scholarship, and a 
still more lamentable incapacity to comprehend anything of the 
peculiar spirit of thought and feeling, in which the best writings of 
the great German authors is written.” “This excellent judge com- 
plains,” says Hermann, “that in Kant he finds abundance of words, 
but no thoughts; and he talks of people being ‘acquainted with 
Goethe, from the Edinburgh Review.’”** There are, third, reprint- 
ings covering three pages of German reviews of American publica- 
tions;*° fourth, a notice of German scientific books given to the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of New York and the Teutonic 
Lyceum of New York by donors in Germany;* and fifth, extracts 
from a “distinguished Literary Gentleman, residing in Massachu- 
setts, addressed to The German Correspondent,” which the editor re- 
produces under the title of “Importance of the German Language”: 


I shall never cease to lament that I did not learn the elements of the 
German language in my youth: I have, in consequence, been compelled 
to spend much precious time in learning what I might as well have learnt 
when my time was less valuable. . . . I shall try to make amends for my 
loss, by having my children learn the language as soon as they can have 
the assistance of a master. 

This autumn several gentlemen of my acquaintance here, have been 
taking lessons in this language; but, as you may suppose, their avoca- 
tions of business are a great obstacle to their progress. Of the whole 
number, however, I think we shall have three or four who will perse- 
vere and become good German scholars. The next generation will be 
able to boast of a greater number. . . .*? 


Among the literary notices is one announcing that the “celebrated 
Pestalozzi” is now engaged in preparing his works for a new edition, 
to be translated into English, and that “several Englishmen are now 


88] bid., pp. 65-75. 

89°] bid., pp. 75-81. 4°[bid., pp. 82-85. 

*1]bid., pp. 86-87. Other donations of books are mentioned elsewhere. 
42] bid., p. 87. 
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in his institution studying his mode of instruction,” among them 
Lord Greaver, who “has taken lodgings at Castle Yverdun, and 
studies the interesting subject with great zeal, in order to be quali- 
fied to introduce it into England.”** Another announces the publi- 
cation at Weimar of a five-volume edition of Franklin’s works, cor- 
respondence, and life.‘ The University of Gottingen is reported 
to have 65 professors and 1,118 students, of which number 544 are 
foreigners.“* Finally, there is a postscript: 

While we were engaged in correcting the proof-sheets of this Num- 
ber, we received a valuable package containing letters, journals, books, 
&c. from Germany. This arrival brings us new assurances of the ‘perfect 
approbation’ with which the German Correspondent is regarded in Ger- 
many. In addition to the German Review (on file) of American Pub- 
lications, we have now in interesting review of Professor Silliman’s 
Journal of Science.*® 
With this encouraging note The German Correspondent came to 
a sudden and unexplained termination, a year after its foundation, 
immediately after it had quadrupled its size, and, as far as can be 
discovered at this distance, when everything seemed most favorable 
for its continued success. 

In the meantime one of the German periodicals published in 
America distinguished itself from the numerous other German- 
language journals of the day by going beyond the usual purpose of 
informing Germans about America and Americans about Germany: 
it concentrated upon the establishment of cordial cultural relations 
between German- and Anglo-Americans in a manner not common 
among: publications of its kind. 

This periodical, entitled Amerikanische Ansichten von dem Got- 
tesdienst und andere Eigenheiten der Deutschen,’ grew out of the 
Mosheimschen Gesellschaft in Philadelphia, founded on July 21, 
1804, by a group of young unmarried men who originally aimed 
through union to advance piety among their number and to perfect 

48] bid., p. 92. ‘4[bid., p. 96. 

45] bid. 46] bid, 

47Der Mosheimschen Gesellschaft in Philadelphia zugeignet und monatlich her- 
ausgegeben von Pastor [J. K.] Plitt, 10 numbers, Jan.-Oct., 1820, Philadelphia, 
Michael Billmeyer, 1820. The only file of this monthly that I have been able to find 


is that in the Krauth Memorial Library of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Germantown, Pa. 
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themselves in the use of the German language, which they hoped to 
preserve in its purity, unaffected by the Pennsylvania-Dutch dia- 
lects and Americanisms. In 1810, when the Society was incorpora- 
ted, it numbered forty resident members in Philadelphia and a num- 
ber elsewhere, for whenever a member withdrew as far as five miles 
from the city, he became a corresponding member. Still composed 
mainly of young men—chiefly ministers, teachers, artists, and mer- 
chants, as well as a number of learned corresponding members in 
Europe—its objectives had by now been enlarged to embrace, ‘be- 
sides the original religious ard linguistic aims, the general objectives 
of other learned societies of the time. The meetings were devoted 
primarily to discussion and debate, and during the interim the work 
was carried forward by committees, such as library and finance, 
education, and information and research.“* Ten years after incorpo- 
ration, when the Society published the first installment of Ameri- 
kanische Ansichten, it contained, among other things, an essay on 
the variety of German sects found jn the United States,*® an analysis 
of the effect of the American language upon German as used in 
America,” a report on the transactions of the historical and literary 
committee of the American Philosophical Society, a review of 
M. von Fuerstenwaerter’s Der Deutsche in Nord-Amerika (Stutt- 
gart and Tiibingen, 1818) with extracts,** and literary notices.” 


48The organization, together with laws governing the Society, is described in 
Amerikanische Ansichten, I, iv (April, 1820), p. 26. The aim of the monthly, as set 
forth in the first number, is to establisl’tloser communication and better under- 
standing between Americans and Germans, whose restiveness under German po- 
litical oppression turns their attention steadily more toward America, as well as 
between German-Americans and their Anglo-American neighbors. For the fur- 
therance of this objective, true pictures of American life, especially in its broadest 
religious and cultural aspects, are to be presented, without any denominational or 
racial bias. See also the editor’s note in I, x (Oct., 1820), p. 78. 

49], i (Jan., 1820), p. 3. ‘ 

50] bid. The editor promises to maintain a high standard of pure German, — 
and uniform, showing a minimum of such dialectal differences as are being devel- 
oped from Pennsylvania to Georgia. See also I, ii (Feb., 1820), PP. 9-11, where she 
ridicules very wittily what he calls “Verdeutschungssucht,” or the inordinate op- 
position among Germans in America to all Americanism. The language problem, 
particularlf as it affects German churches in America, frequently forms the objegt 
of the editor’s sensible comments. See I, iv (April, 1820), pp. 27, 29; v (May, 1820), 
Pp. 33, 393 ix (Sept., 1820), p. 71; and x (Oct., 1820), pp. 71, 73. 

51], i (Jan., 1820), pp. 5-6. 

52] bid., pp. 7-8. 58[bid., p. 8. 
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While occasional items are intended especially for the information 
of Germans in Europe, most of the magazine is devoted to the in- 
struction of Germans in America. One of the more noteworthy 
contributions is an essay on Anglo-American enthusiasts for the 
German language and for German culture.™ All are Philadelphians. 
Foremost among these is Peter S. Du Ponceau, who is said to have 
pursued his German studies for the past fifteen years, and whose 
library, “one of the richest in the United States, lacks no significant 
German work.” Others specified are (1) Jachaus Collins, a philan- 
thropic Quaker, member of several learned societies of Philadelphia, 
and trustee of the University of Pennsylvania; (2) the Reverend 
Dr. Samuel B. Wiley, minister of the Presbyterian Church on Elev- 
enth Street and director of an academy noted for its instruction in 
Latin, Greek, and the oriental languages; (3) Joseph Engles, a tal- 
ented teacher of Latin in Wiley’s Academy; (4) the bookseller 
Thomas Dobson, who, despite his seventy years, maintained an ac- 
tive interest in German language and literature; (5) his son Juda 
Dobson, an accomplished French, Spanish, and German scholar, 
capable of speaking all three languages with “eleganter Gelaufig- 
keit”; (6) Samuel Coates; (7) his son, Benjamin, the physician; 
(8) Joseph Cloud, author of a German grammar in French; (9) Dr. 
Thomas C. James, professor of obstetrics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and translator of the idyls of Gessner published in the Port 
Folio in 1801; (10) Dr. Samuel Colhoun, surgeon at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital; (11) Dr. Samuel Chew, a talented professor of law; 
and (12) John Dawson, a prominent lawyer, reported to be en- 
gaged in translating “a famous German work.”** The same issue also 
recommends Franz Varin, formerly on the staff of the University of 
Pennsylvania, now associated with Franklin Academy, and well 
known among “the best English families as a tutor” of French and 
German." The number for July reports that Professor Varin may 


now be found at Dr. Wiley’s Academy on Eleventh Street between . 


Market and Chestnut. There are several reports on educational 
methods in the Frankische Akademie,® accounts of Germans in 
54], iv ee 1820), p. 25. 
55] bid., p. 2 58] bid., p 


57], vi ‘aly, 1820), p. 55, wee ix (Se t., 1820), p. 72. 
58], vi (June, 1820), p. 48, and vii (aly, 1820), p. 55- 
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Brazil," a notice of the conferring of the honorary LL.D. degree 
upon Du Ponceau by Harvard University, an account of univer- 
sity education in Russia,” an article against Proselytenmacherei,” 
extracts from the De Wette-Sand correspondence,® and, finally, an 
editorial recounting the difficulties involved in editing the Ansich- 
ten, expressing doubt that the editor will be able to prepare the 
promised annual volume, and announcing the decision to postpone 
the November and December numbers, in the hope that meanwhile 
the subscribers may be increased beyond the three hundred who are 
now on the list, so that the publication may be resumed in January 
of the next year. These hopes were evidently not realized, for no 
further numbers appear to have been published. 

This journalistic activity during 1818-1820 on the part of two 
journals in America (one in German and one in English) and of an- 
other in Germany, all designed to encourage greater facility of cul- 
tural exchange, through the agency of men like Du Ponceau, who 
was active in many directions, and who maintained influential con- 
tacts with men as variously situated as William Bentley of Salem, 
Joseph Buckminster and Carl Follen at Harvard, Moses Stuart at 
Andover, and James Marsh of Vermont, exerted more than a passing 
influence in disseminating a knowledge of Germany in America be- 
fore the work was taken over by the more firmly established Ameri- 
can reviews and the Harvard graduates who studied in Germany. 

This work, carried forward so auspiciously during 1818-1820 but 
rather suddenly interrupted, was revived a few years later through 
the establishment by C. N. Roding of Hamburg of a monthly en- 
titled Columbus. Amerikanische Miscellen® and of the quarterly 
Atlantis® by Eduard Florens Rivinus of Philadelphia. The first of 
these, both larger and more informative on the more strictly cul- 
tural and literary matters than its predecessors, maintained itself 

59], viii (Aug., 1820), p. 57; ix (Sept., 1820), p. 67. 60], ix (Sept., 1820), p. 72. 

$1], x (Oct., 1820), p. 78. 82] bid., p. 79. 

$3], viii (Aug., 1820), pp. 63-64. 64], x (Oct., 1820), p. 76. 

65Fourteen vols., Hamburg, Hoffman, Jan. 1825 - March, 1832. 

86 Atlantis, Journal des Neuesten und Wissenswiirdigsten aus dem Gebiete der 
Politik, Geschichte, Geographie, Statistik, Kulturgeschichte, und Literatur der nord- 
und stid-amerikanischen Reiche mit Einschluss des westindischen Archipelagus. 


Hrsg. von Eduard Florens Rivinus in Philadelphia. Eight numbers in 2 vols., Leip- 
zig, J. C. Hinrichs, 1826-1827. 
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throughout 1825-1832 in Hamburg and was sold in Vienna, Lon- 
don, and Paris. Designed primarily for European consumption, it 
contained regularly intelligence under the following classifications: 
“(1) Zeitgeschichte der amerikanischen Staaten und Colonien, 
(2) Beitrége zur Erdbeschreibung, (3) V6lkerkunde, (4) Reli- 
gionszustinde, (5) Statistik, (6) Biographische Beitrage, (7) Mer- 
kantilische Notizen, (8) Amerika’s Naturgeschichte, Industrie, 
Landbau und Geologie, (9) Poesien und Erzahlungen, (10) Ameri- 
kanische Charakterziige, (11) Ausziige aus brieflichen Mitthei- 
lungen und denen in Amerika erschienen Blattern.” 

The Atlantis (1826-1827), too, was a more considerable journal 
than its predecessors of 1818-1820. Its editor, Rivinus (1802-1873), 
an accomplished man, a prominent physician and botanist, long resi- 
dent in Philadelphia and widely traveled,” could speak with greater 
assurance regarding America than earlier editors of periodicals that 
appeared in Germany.“ But he, too, labored under difficulties. His 
residence in Philadelphia necessitated long delays while his manu- 
script was transmitted to Leipzig for publication—sometimes as long 
as four months. As a result he had to minimize current news in favor 
of materials of more enduring informational value, such as official 
acts, laws, proclamations, statistical reports, and general accounts 
of all countries in the western hemisphere. Eventually he found the 
competition of Réding’s Columbus insuperable. Since both were 
designed mainly for European readers, their immediate influence in 
America was smaller and their general significance for our purpose 
far less, despite their wide circulation in Europe, than that of the 
earlier periodicals edited by Géschen, “Hermann,” and Pastor Plitt, 
who directed their journals to readers on either side of the Atlantic. 

Altogether, these early journalistic ventures shrink'in importance 
when compared with the more significant roles played a decade or 
two later by such American periodicals as the Christian Examiner, 
but in their day they performed a distinctive service and _filled a 
gap which historians of German-American cultural relations hither- 

67For a good biographical sketch of Rivinus, see: Heinrich A. Ratterman, “Eduard 
Florens Rivinus,” Deutsch-Amerikanisches Magazin, I, iii (April, 1887), pp. 327-33. 
88See his detailed “Prospectus” in I, i (1826),. pp. 14-16. 


69See II, iv (1827), PP 47-59 for the controversy that developed when Rivinus 
accused Réding of lifting whole sections from the Atlantis for use in Columbus. 
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to failed to bridge. Their position again illustrates what becomes 
increasingly apparent as researches into the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century are pushed forward, namely, that the stream of Ger- 
manic influence was relatively steady, and that the agency of 
Ticknor, Everett, Bancroft, Cogswell, and their associates represents 
less a sudden wave than an invigorated flow in a continuous current 
of influence from earlier days. Du Ponceau’s “conspiracy,” the ef- 
forts of editors and publishers in Philadelphia, New York, Hamburg, 
and Leipzig, and the preparations and plans which had of necessity 
to precede the establishment of these journals are all currents in a 
stream of cultural interchange that had already acquired some mo- 
mentum before Madame de Staél’s book had become popular in 
America, and while Ticknor arid his friends were still reputedly 
ransacking libraries and bookshops in and about Boston in search 
of a German dictionary. 
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The Literary Reputation of John Ford 


By Wattace A. Bacon 


N SEPTEMBER 9, 1661, a gentleman of some distinction wrote 
this account of his day: 


To the Privy Seal in the morning, but my Lord did not come, so 1 
went with Captain Morrice at his desire into the King’s Privy Kitchen 
to Mr. Sayres, the Master Cook, and there we had a good slice of beef 
or two to our breakfast, and from thence he took us into the wine cellar 
where, by my troth, we were very merry, and I drank too much wine, 
and all along had great and particular kindness from Mr. Sayres, but I 
drank so much wine that I was not fit for business, and therefore at noon 
I went and walked in Westminster Hall a while, and thence to Salisbury 
Court play house, where was acted the first time ’Tis pity Shee’s a 
Whore, a simple play and ill acted, only it was my fortune to sit by a 
most pretty and most ingenious lady, which pleased me much.* 


The author of the play which Pepys so casually waves away was 
John Ford. The play which he saw has become a standard piece in 
the repertoire of college and university classes in dramatic litera- 
ture. His criticism, founded as it was in a sense somewhat clouded 
by the hospitality of Mr. Sayres, and distracted as it was by the 
most pretty and most ingenious lady who sat beside him, has come 
down to us as something of a jest. For another man of letters, in a 
later day, was able to say of this same John Ford, and to say it in a 
voice which still carries much authority in the criticism of John 


Ford: 


Ford was of the first order of Poets. He sought for sublimity not by 
parcels in metaphors or visible images, but directly where she has her 
full residence in the heart of man; in the actions and sufferings of the 
greatest minds. There is a grandeur of the soul above mountains, seas, 
and the elements. Even in the poor perverted reason of Giovanni and 
Annabella . . . we discern traces of that fiery particle, which in the ir- 
regular starting from out of the road of beaten action, discovers some- 
thing of a right line even in obliquity, and shows hints of an improvable 
greatness in the lowest descents and degradations of our nature.” 


1Retold in M. Joan Sargeaunt’s John Ford (Oxford, 1935), p. 170. 
2Charles Lamb, Specimens of the English Dramatic Poets (new ed., London, 
1854), P- 228. 
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It is safe to say that those who have chosen between the judgment 
of Samuel Pepys and the judgment of Charles Lamb have come 
nearer to following Lamb; but some of the choosers have followed 
with uneasiness. And it is the cause of this uneasiness, and its impli- 
cations as to the nature of Ford’s place in the history of English 
drama, which concerns us here. 

Within the last dozen years there has been a renewal of interest 
in the position of John Ford.* One of the most recent of his critics 
is willing to distinguish him with the title of “prophet,” and to place 
him, with Bertrand Russell, Thomas Hardy, and Eugene O’Neill, 
among those who see life “not as a pilgrimage governed by moral 
decisions which spring from a free and responsible will, but as a 
journey ruled by amoral scientific statutes which inexorably sweep 
man to his doom.’”* The effect, even if it is not the intent, of this 
criticism seems to be to place Ford even higher among his contem- 
poraries than he has heretofore been placed. In one sense such an 
effect is dangerous. From the point of view of literary criticism, it 
is at least unwise. 

Even in the last century, and during the early years of this cen- 
tury, when praise of the Elizabethan drama went at times to almost 
incredible extremes, John Ford has been a source of general dis- 
comfort. His critics have repeatedly, in their acquiescence to 
Lamb’s rhapsody, suffered from twinges in their moral extremities. 
Schelling, Neilson, Thorndike, Tucker Brooke—four outstanding 
American investigators of Elizabethan drama—have all felt the hot- 
house atmosphere of the plays to be a sign of moral decadence. Such 
a critic as Stuart Sherman, perhaps the soundest of all Ford’s critics, 
while praising the insight of Lamb must condemn the decadent ro- 
manticism of the playwright’s world. And the English critics (Swin- 
burne, Ward, Gifford, Fleay, Langbaine) have been similarly dis- 
turbed, though to be sure Havelock Ellis once sounded the theme 
now being played with such skillful variations by Miss Sargeaunt, 
Mr. Ewing, and Mr. Sensabaugh. 


8I refer to the work of Mary E. Cochnower, M. Joan Sargeaunt, S. Blaine Ewing, 
and George F, Sensabaugh. See also the article by John Wilcox, “On Reading John 
Ford,” Shakespeare Association Bulletin, XXI, 66-75. 

“George F. Sensabaugh, The Tragic Muse of Jobn Ford (Stanford University 
Press, [1944]), p. 93. 
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I do not think, myself, that this dissatisfaction can be ignored. I 
do not think that the general absence of Ford from the English- 
speaking stage since his own day can be overlooked. Nor do I think 
that making Ford the prophet of modern scientific determinism an- 
swers the question which, for the literary critic, ultimately matters 
most of all: What shall we say of this playwright as a man of letters? 
I should like to suggest that the confusion among Ford’s critics arises 
directly from a confusion in the mind of Ford himself, that the di- 
lemma into which the critics have been thrown is a dilemma created 
by the playwright, and that Ford is a lesser playwright because he 
never really understood that he was asking the impossible of his 
audience. 

It is reasonably safe to begin with the assumption that the three 
plays for which Ford is most widely known are The Broken Heart, 
Love’s Sacrifice, and ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. I propose to examine 
each of these three plays in the order named.° It is quite clear from 
reading recent criticism that ’Tis Pity remains at the center of Ford’s 
reputation, though some critics seem at first glance not to take that 
point of view.° It is worth remembering, lest we attribute these plays 
to the playwright’s youth, that all three tragedies were probably 
written when Ford was in his forties. 

The Broken Heart seems to me unquestionably to be the most 
successful of Ford’s plays.’ It is also the least debated of the three 
tragedies in question. One might almost say that it is the best because 
it is the least debated. 

The usual criticism of The Broken Heart assumes that the play 
centers around the story of Penthea and Orgilus, Penthea is the sis- 
ter of Ithocles, favorite of Amyclas, king of Laconia in Sparta. 
Though in love with Orgilus, Penthea has been forced by her 
brother to marry Bassanes, an impossibly and unbearably jealous 
older man. In keeping with the Platonic attitude toward love then 
in fashion in the English court, Penthea, because of her great and 


5Mr. Ewing suggests that this is also the order in which they were written. 


®See, for example, p. 67 in Miss Sargeaunt’s book, where the crown is given to 
The Broken Heart, and pages 92 ff. where ’Tis Pity really seems to be closer to the 
critic’s heart. 

‘T. S. Eliot, in his essay on Ford, has tried to make out a case for Perkin Warbeck 
as Ford’s best play, but almost no one has been willing to accept his choice. 
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pure devotion towards Orgilus, looks upon her marriage to Bassanes 
as adultery. Tortured by the suspicious jealousy of her husband and 
under the torment of her love for Orgilus, she eventually loses her 
wits and dies. In revenge, Orgilus provides a most unusual punish- 
ment for her brother, Ithocles. Ithocles is brought by Orgilus into 
the presence of the dead Penthea and invited to sit down and mourn 
and meditate. Ithocles accepts the invitation and seats himself, only 
to discover that the chair which has been offered him is in reality a 
cunning engine which closes upon him. In a moment which is meant 
to be stirring, and which is at least exciting, Orgilus plunges a dagger 
into Ithocles’ breast. Dying, Ithocles forgives his murderer—“‘Nim- 
ble in vengeance, I forgive thee.” Orgilus returns the compliment by 
looking upon the dead body of his victim and saying gravely, “Fare- 
well, faire spring of manhood.” 

It would seem that the single additional scene of Orgilus’ atone- 
ment in Act V would complete the action of the play. Orgilus vol- 
untarily chooses to bleed to death. His arms are bound “So that the 
pipes may from their conduits convey a full stream,” and he pierces 
a vein. Bassanes, looking on, says, 


It sparkles like a lusty wine new broach’d; 
The vessel must be sound from which it issues. 


Bassanes opens a vein in the other arm, and Orgilus soon expires, 
crying, 


A mist hangs o’er mine eyes, the sun’s 
bright splendour 

Is clouded in an everlasting shadow: 

Welcome, thou ice, that sit’st about my heart, 

No heat can ever thaw thee. 


I have said that it would seem that the play is complete. This much 
of the action, which has been the constant concern of critics, faces 
squarely the conventional attitude towards marriage, and dis- 
approves. Penthea’s feeling that her marriage is actually adultery 
seems to win Ford’s approval. The audience is meant to agree. As a 
matter of fact, I think we do agree. It is rather easy to agree, because 
the argument lies comfortably within the conventional notion that 
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love is the foundation of marriage. No matter what the attitude 
towards the problem in real life, in drama our sympathies ordinarily 
lie in that direction. Ford has decidedly weakened the effectiveness 
of his argument by making Bassanes, the jealous husband, so exces- 
sive in his affliction that he becomes in the first part of the play a 
comic figure, with the result that Penthea’s position seems at times 
to be ludicrous rather than in any sense tragic. And Bassanes’ con- 
version at the end of the play seems perhaps too easy and too noble 
a way out. Ford’s following of Burtonian psychology in this part of 
the play has been abundantly indicated by Mr. Ewing and Mr. Sen- 
sabaugh—Penthea and Orgilus, whose unconsummated passion re- 
sults in melancholy and death; Bassanes, whose consuming jealousy 
makes him psychopathic. This is, however, no objective statement of 
a disease. Ford expects us to be passionately sympathetic with the 
young lovers. 

But the play does not seem ultimately to be primarily about Pen- 
thea and Orgilus. The concluding scene, the climactic scene, is re- 
served for something else; and when the title of the play is brought 
into the dialogue, it refers not to Penthea but to Calantha. 

Calantha is the princess of Laconia. Her story does not begin 
until Act II, scene ii, so that we may be forgiven if we fail to be 
aware immediately of her importance in the total action of the play. 
Eventually we learn, somewhat uncertainly and indistinctly at first 
(not till Act III, as a matter of fact), that Ithocles loves her, and 
(at the opening of Act IV) that she returns his love. But her father 
wants her to marry Nearchus, prince of Argos. Nearchus never 
really has much chance, and remains a kind of wooden post of a 
character. Calantha herself is handled with the greatest of brevity 
until Act V, scene ii, when we grow suddenly aware of the fact 
that she now occupies the center of the stage. This is the famous 
dancing scene. The revels are in progress in the palace. As Calantha 
dances, it is whispered in her ear that the king, her father, is dead. 
She gives no sign of grief, but dances on. Two speeches later, Bas- 
sanes enters and whispers in her ear, “Oh, madam! Penthea, poor 
Penthea’s starved.” She still gives no sign of grief, still dances on. 
Two speeches later Orgilus enters and whispers in her ear, “Brave 
Ithocles is murder’d, murder’d cruelly.” Her reply is, 
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How dull this music sounds! Strike up 
more sprightly; 

Our footings are not active like our heart, 

Which treads the nimbler measure. 


It is of this scene that Havelock Ellis has written, “We think of 
Calantha, still gracious and calm in the festive dance, as the leaden 
messages of awful death are shot at slow intervals in her ear—her 
father, her friend, her love—still gracious and calm until her duties 
are ended.””* But the passions of Calantha have been so indistinctly 
drawn in the earlier part of the play that we do not feel with her 
in this scene. The emphasis is curiously objective, centered on the 
tidings rather than on her passions, Consequently the scene seems 
theatrical and startling, rather than honestly moving. And I wonder, 
for my own part, whether the same comment does not hold true for 
the final scene of the play. ’ 

The setting is a temple, before an altar covered in white, two 
lights of virgin wax upon it. To the music of recorders, attendants 
enter bearing Ithocles on a hearse, in a rich robe, with a crown on 
his head. Calantha and her train enter. Her intention seems to be to 
choose a husband to whom she may entrust the government of 
Sparta; everyone is prepared to see her choose Nearchus. She does, 
indeed, indicate that Nearchus is to rule as the play ends. But when 
she takes her mother’s wedding ring to place it upon the hand of the 
man she intends to marry, she turns from Nearchus and places it 
upon the dead finger of Ithocles, saying, 


Thus I new-marry him, whose wife I am; 
Death shall not separate us. Oh, my lords, 
I but deceiv’d your eyes with antick gesture, 
When one news straight came huddling on another, 
Of death! and death! and death! Still I 
danced forward; 
But it struck home, and here, and in an instanf. 
Be such mere women, who, with shrieks and 
outcries, 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows, 
Yet live to [court] new pleasures, and outlive 
them: 


8Quoted by Miss Sargeaunt, op. cit., pp. 55-56. 
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They are the silent griefs which cut the heart- 
strings; 
Let me die smiling. 
One kiss on these cold lips, my last!—crack, 
crack, 
Argos now’s Sparta’s king. ... 
And with this resounding “crack, crack,” her heart breaks and she 
dies. This is the broken heart. 

Other minor actions complicate this play. There is the love story 
of Euphranea and Prophilus, the interplay between Orgilus and his 
father, the activities of the philosopher Tecnicus, and the medita- 
tions of the old king. My own objection is that the story of Calantha 
and Ithocles, which seems ultimately to be the center of the play, is 
really not the center, and that the story of Penthea and Orgilus, which 
ought to be the center, loses out to the story of Calantha. The char- 
acters in both plots suffer as a result of the split in interest, so that 
I confess that I am entirely unable to see with the eyes of Charles 
Lamb as he looks upon the concluding scene of the play and says: 


What a noble thing is the soul in its strengths and in its weaknesses! who 
would be less weak than Calantha? who can be so strong? the expression 
of this transcendant scene almost bears me in imagination to Calvary 
and the Cross; and I seem to perceive some analogy between the scenical 
sufferings which I am here contemplating, and the real agonies of the 
final completion to which I dare no more than hint a reference.® © 


But I have said that The Broken Heart is Ford’s best play. Let us go 
on to Love’s Sacrifice. 

In this story of Bianca and Fernando, Ford again turns his atten- 
tion to the married state. Bianca is married to Caraffa, Duke of Pavy. 
Fernando, one of the Duke’s favorites, is passionately in love with 
her, and soon tells her so. Acting conventionally as the virtuous 
wife, she repulses him, but before long she finds herself succumbing 
to the entreaties of his passion, though she will not admit it to him. 
Indeed, in Act II, scene iii, she convinces him that he is simply the 
victim of moral leprosy, and he repents: 


®°Charles Lamb, op. cit., p. 228. 
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I swear 

Henceforth I never will as much in word, 

In letter, or in syllable, presume 

To make a repetition of my griefs. 

Good night t’ye! if, when I am dead, you rip 

This coffin of my heart, there shall you read 

With constant eyes, what now my tongue defines, 

Bianca’s name carv’d out in bloody lines. 

For ever, lady, now good night! 
With what amazement, then, do we find her, as the next scene opens, 
appearing in Fernando’s bedchamber, her hair loose, in her night- 
mantle. She goes to his bedside and calls to him. “Sit up and wonder, 
whiles my sorrows swell,” she says; “The nights are short, and I 
have much to say.” Then, “Why do you think I come?” she asks. 
All Fernando’s good resolutions drop away as he cries, 

Why? to crown joys, 

And make me master of my best desires. 

He is right, and he is wrong. She has come to yield to him, but she 
announces fervently that if he wrests from her the title of constant 
wife, if he accepts the embraces which she has come prepared to 
give, she will “ere yet the morning shall new-christen day” kill 
herself. After a moment when he fears that he is being made jest of, 
Fernando repents: “You have prevail’d,” he says as she kisses him, 

and Heaven forbid that I 
Should by a wanton appetite profane 


This sacred temple! ’tis enough for me 
You'll please to call me servant. 


And soon the scene closes. 

There is no gainsaying the theatrical effectiveness of this scene. 
It startles; it excites. But Swinburne was not wrong when he sug- 
gested that our sensibilities would have been far less shocked if 
Bianca had yielded to Fernando than they are by this sweaty ab- 
stinence.*® Adultery is so implicit in every look, every embrace, 
every sigh that the maintenance of simple physical chastity is no — 
virtue. 

Now if this were meant to be Ford’s comment, his audience 


10See Swinburne’s “John Ford,” in The Complete Works of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, XII (Bonchurch ed., London, 1926), 382. 
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would perhaps not find it so difficult to follow him. But alas! Ford 
makes it quite clear, in what follows, that we are meant to admire 
this virtue. Caraffa, husband of Bianca, finds out, through the 
jealous machinations of Fiormonda, his sister, who is also in love 
with Fernando, that Bianca and Fernando have been meeting. He 
suspects the worst, since the situation is described to him by Fior- 
monda and her satellite as being the worst. Indeed, in Act V, scene 
i, he observes Fernando and Bianca seated together at a table in 
the Duchess’ bedchamber, where Bianca is dressed in night attire. 
Bianca holds Fernando by the hand. Fernando kisses her; she kisses 
him back; they babble of love. This is enough for the Duke, and 
with good reason, we cannot help thinking. He enters with drawn 
sword, has Fernando seized and carried off stage, and prepares to 
murder Bianca. But as she bares her bosom, he grows faint in pur- 
pose: She may repent, though to be sure her words give no sign 
of it when she asks only that Fernando may live. But Fiormonda, 


looking on, spurs Caraffa’s courage, and he kills his duchess with the 
words, 


Thus go in everlasting sleep to dwell! 
Here’s blood for lust, and sacrifice for wrong. 


Bianca thanks him, and dies saying, 


Commend my love 
To thy true friend, my love to him that owes it; 
My tragedy to thee; my heart to—to— 
Fernando, O—oh! 


In the next scene Caraffa is hot on the trail of Fernando, a sword 
in one hand and the bloody dagger in the other. Fernando, brave 
in extremity, defies him, baring his bosom with the words, 


If the chaste Bianca 
Be murther’d, murther me. . 


Fernando swears, to the Duke’s questioning, that Bianca died chaste. 


Glorious Bianca [he says], 
Reign in the triumph of thy martyrdom, 
Earth was unworthy of thee! 


The Duke is thunderstruck! 
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Chaste, chaste, and kill’d by me! 


He offers to stab himself, but is stayed by his friend. And on his 
knees he humbles himself for the murder; then, rising, he says, 


’Tis done: come, friend, now for her love, 
Her love that prais’d thee in the pangs of death, 
I'll hold thee dear. 


The play ends, as did The Broken Heart, with a splendid specta- 
cle—a church, with a tomb in the background. Caraffa has come to 
mourn his murdered wife. Soft music. Torches. A procession. The 
music stops, and the Duke speaks softly over the chaste bones of 
Bianca, grovelling in his contrition. To take a last farewell, he asks 
that the tomb be opened. It is, and out of it, in a winding sheet, rises 
Fernando, crying out, in effect, “this tomb is mine.” The Duke is 
furious: 


Fernando, man of darkness, 
Never till now, before these dreadful sights, 
Did I abhor thy friendship; thou hast robb’d 
My resolution of a glorious name. 


As the guards lay hands on Fernando to drag him out of the tomb, 
Fernando drinks off a phial of poison and dies crying out, “I come, 
Bianca.” 

The Duke turns to air and water: 


And art thou pose. Fernando? art thou gone? 


Thou wert a friend unmatch’d; rest in thy fame. 
Sister, when I have finished my last days, 
Lodge me, my wife, and this unequall'd friend 
All in one monument. 


And he stabs himself, and dies dragging himself on the ground to- 
wards the tomb of Bianca. 

There are other complications in the plot, but this story of Bianca 
and Fernando and Caraffa is clearly the center of the play, and on 
it the play stands or falls. The judgment must be brief: it falls. 

It is impossible to deny to this story its vivid sensationalism, its 
choice of startling scenes, its moments of thunder. It is impossible 
to accept the statement which it makes. 

It is here that the uneasiness has arisen for the older critics. Ford 
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seems to support, as being chaste and virtuous and admirable, the 
love between Bianca and Fernando. When I say, “Ford seems to 
support,” I do not mean to say that the play illustrates a personal 
conviction of the playwright’s; but, within the framework of the 
play, the sympathies of the audience, which are directed by the 
playwright, clearly seem meant to lie with the lovers. And we are 
asked seriously to believe that the Duke has judged his chaste wife 
too quickly. The situation is tragic, to be sure, but is it not expec- 
ting too much of us to ask that we accept, with Caraffa, the chaste 
nobility of his wife and friend? Is it not abhorrent to think that 
Caraffa, Bianca, and Fernando will now lie gathered within one 
tomb? Is this conception of morality not an offense against the 
audience’s notion of morality? 

I should say that it is, and that those many critics who turn from 
it in disgust are in large measure right. In The Broken Heart, ortho- 
dox morality in marriage brings about a tragedy, but the point of 
view is moral—that is to say, is acceptable within the limits of con- 
ventional morality. In Love’s Sacrifice, Ford writes a play which is 
more vivid, more moving, more alive in terms of character than the 


earlier play; but the comment made by Stuart Sherman years ago 
still holds: 


Now the conclusion of this play must seem to every person of normal 
sense singularly wrong, weak, and futile. In the beginning of it every 
one knows what is decent; in the middle Fernando and Bianca grow 
skeptical as to what is decent; in the end no one knows what is decent— 


not even the author. That is the impression Love’s Sacrifice makes upon 
the modern reader." 


But modern criticism—that is to say, criticism of the last two 
decades—sounds a new note. Miss Sargeaunt seems inclined to feel 
that morality has assumed altogether too large a role in the criticism 
of Ford, and that the aesthetic rather than the moral point of view is 
more proper to criticism.” The problem is harder in ’Tis Pity than 
in the present play, but it is surely raised here and cannot be ignored. 
I should myself say that an offense against audience morality is an 


11Quoted from the Introduction to ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore and The Broken 
Heart in the Belles-Lettres Series (Boston [1915]), p. xxxiii. 


12Op. cit., p. 132 ff. 
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offense against the canons of criticism, because insofar as it is an 
offense it interrupts the sense of pleasure which any play worthy of 
the name ought to respect. One need not say, while watching the 
tragic protagonist act and reason, “This is right.” But surely one 
ought not be forced to cry out at the end of the play, “This is 
wrong!” 

Mr. Ewing and Mr. Sensabaugh look at the problem more ob- 
jectively. They have done criticism good service in illuminating 
the point of view from which Ford took his cue, indicating the con- 
tributions made by Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy and by the 
cult of Platonic love. 

Mr. Sensabaugh argues most convincingly that Burton’s point of 
view, looked at apart from the curious blend of superstition and ob- 
servation through which it was expressed, is modern—that what 
Freud has done for Eugene O’Neill, Burton did for John Ford.” 
Just as modern man is looked upon as being “determined” by com- 
plexes and fixations beyond his control, so Renaissance man, in Bur- 
ton’s terms, was shaped by a balance or unbalance of humours— 
man’s physical makeup controlled even his concepts of virtue and 
vice, so that crime was for him more nearly a physical than a moral 
problem.” In this sense, it is possible to look at Ford’s characters 
“scientifically” rather than “morally.” Conventional ethics are 
shown in conflict with immutable physical forces. 

Thus, in Love’s Sacrifice, Bianca may be looked upon as being 
the victim of melancholy. Passion unconsummated leads to tragedy. 
This was also true of Penthea. It is true of Fernando. Caraffa suffers 


from the disease of jealousy, as does Fiormonda. In the words of 
Mr. Ewing, 


Melancholy revolutionizes the thought of a play. It is the principle of 
confusion: it upsets all the laws, mental, moral, and social of the world 
into which it enters. It picks its victim with no logic perceptible to him 
and pursues him like a Fate which he is equally powerless to avoid, to 
counter, or to control. It destroys his self-mastery in thought and action, ~ 
and leads him to violate the conventions of moral behaviour . . . The 
result of this abdication of reason is inevitably disaster.’ 


1830p. cit., p. 70 ff. 14] bid., p. 22. 


15S. Blaine Ewing, Burtonian Melancholy in the Plays of John Ford (Princeton 
Studies in English No. 19; 1940), p. 111. 
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But where does this leave the audience and the critic? If Ford had 
presented his case studies objectively, withholding the comment, 
perhaps we could come from the theater or from the book filled 
with pity for Bianca and Fernando and Caraffa. But Ford has not 
withheld the comment. He wants us to be filled with a sense of the 
glory of Bianca and Fernando, and with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of Caraffa’s error. And here the case study ceases to be a case 
study at all and becomes what must seem to be a justification of mis- 
guided conduct. Is it not fair to say that in this sense the play fails, 
and fails resoundingly? 

But what about the cult of Platonic love, and the part it plays in 
Ford? Mr. Sensabaugh, drawing upon evidence contemporary with 
Ford, finds the cult to consist principally of the following doctrines: 


. Fate rules all lovers. 


. Beauty and goodness are one and the same. 

. Beautiful women are saints to be worshipped. 

. True love is of equal hearts and divine. 

. Love is all-important and all-powerful. 

. True love is more important than marriage. 

. True love is the sole guide to virtue. 

. True love allows any liberty of action and thought."* 
The positive dangers of such a code of ethics were quite apparent to 
the Puritans.” They led easily to “a sophistical system of ethics 
which undermined traditional morality and which declared the 
gospel of individualism the sole guide to life. True love of souls, for 
example, became more important than marriage. . .”** This was the 
abyss which swallowed up Bianca and Fernando. It was also, and at 
the same time, the abyss which swallowed up John Ford. Ford was 
not presenting a case study only—he was pleading a special case, 
insofar as he approved of and catered to the cult of love followed by 
the Platonists at court. And who can blame the Puritan if, while he 
looked at Bianca and Fernando, they seemed to him more wallowers 
in the sty than chaste souls intent upon heavenly Beauty? What 
Ford gives us is not simply a statement of an ethical impasse but 

16Sensabaugh, op. cit., pp. 105-132. ? 


1™Mr. Sensabaugh refers to the excellent studies of the Puritan attitude towards 
love in the work of William and Malleville Haller. 


18Sensabaugh, op. cit., p. 120. 
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rather a state of moral confusion. And the confusion seems to be as 
much in the attitude of the playwright as it is in the minds of his 
characters. 

There remains for consideration the most vexing of all Ford’s 
plays—’Tis Pity She’s a Whore. It is scarcely necessary to recount 
at length this tale of Giovanni's incestuous love for his sister Anna- 
bella. There is no possible doubt that, as has been suggested recently, 
Giovanni was a victim of both religious melancholy in defect and 
the melancholy attendant upon heroical love. Religion forbids the 
love which he feels for his sister, but the Platonic argument, as Gio- 
vanni sees it, sanctions it; hence Giovanni rebels against conven- 
tional religion and supports his rebellion thus: 

It is a principle which you have taught 

[He says to the Friar], 

When I was yet your scholar, that the frame 

And composition of the mind doth follow 

The frame and composition of [the] body. 

So, where the body’s furniture is beauty, 

The mind’s must needs be virtue; which 

allow’d, 

Virtue itself is reason but refined, 

And love the quintessence of that: this proves 

My sister’s beauty, being rarely fair, 

Is rarely virtuous; chiefly in her love, 

And chiefly, in that love, her love to me: 

If her’s to me, then so is mine to her; 

Since in like causes are effects alike. 
The Friar points out that in the presence of a deity it is not safe to 
be led by the lights of nature alone, though the ancient philosophers 
were so led. Given the choice, however, Giovanni chooses nature. 
Burton’s comment, and Ford’s, probably, would be that Giovanni 
had no real choice. So far there is no problem for the critic. 

But meanwhile, Giovanni and Annabella cross to that “Paradise of 
joy”—to use Annabella’s phrase—and indulge their passion. After a 
certain amount of creditable hesitation, Giovanni goes to Annabella 
and confesses his love. In half a dozen speeches, he wins her over, 
kisses her, and says, 


I would not change this minute for Elysium. 
What must we now do? 
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“What you will,” answers Annabella. 


Come then [he replies]; 
After so many tears as we have wept, 
Let’s learn to court in smiles, to kiss, and sleep. 


Nor are we ever, after that moment, allowed for very long to forget 
the physical quality of Giovanni’s love for his sister. There are mo- 
ments when it seems to be almost pure lust. 

Soon Annabella is with child; to cover up her sin she and Gio- 
vanni agree that she is to marry Soranzo, who has been seeking her 
hand. To Giovanni, this is chiefly a matter of concealing a mistake; 
to Annabella, however, it becomes a way of escaping from sin, 
because the Friar shows her the error of her ways by pointing out 
in peculiarly vivid language the torments which, in the life to come, 
await the wanton. 

Yet in the spectacular denunciation scene, where Soranzo learns 
that he is to father someone else’s child, Annabella shows that her 
repentance has not gone very far: 


Let it suffice [she says] that you shall 
have the glory 

To father what so brave a father got. 

In brief, had not this chance fall’n out 
as it doth, 

I never had been troubled with a thought 

That you had been a creature;—but for 
marriage, 

I scarce dream yet of that. 


And as Annabella laughs in his face, Soranzo seizes her by the hair 
and hales her up and down the stage while she sings in Italian of love 
and sorrow and death. 

Once again, at the beginning of the concluding act, Annabella 
appears to repent. And at the end of the play we are meant to believe 
that she goes forgiven to her Maker, as her brother, and lover, to 
save her from the disgrace of public shame, plunges a dagger into 
her heart and sends her to heaven. But though she has repented, there 
can be little doubt that she still looks with the eyes of love upon her 
brother. And there can be no doubt at all about Giovanni. For in the 
concluding scene he comes upon the stage bearing aloft on his 
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dagger a reeking heart, ripped from the breast of Annabella, con- 
fesses that for nine months he “lived a happy monarch of her heart 
and her,” and a few minutes later, stabbed by a crew of hired ban- 
dits, dies crying, 

Death, thou’rt a guest long look’d for, 

I embrace 

Thee and thy wounds; oh, my last minute comes! 

Where’er I go, let me enjoy this ig 

Freely to view my Annabella’s face. 


And there again is the problem. Is Ford, in looking into these partic- 
ular depths, a priest of decadence or a prophet of the modern world? 

Where he simply looks at Giovanni and Annabella as victims of 
a force beyond their control, caught up in a web spun through the 
operation of immutable physical forces, it may be fair to say that 
Ford is doing what the modern playwright does in presenting man 
facing the despair and confusion arising out of an ethical impasse.” 
But unhappily Ford does not stop there. Long ago Langbaine la- 
mented the fact that the love of Annabella and Giovanni is painted 
in too beautiful colors. It is almost, at times, as if Ford looked upon 
this love as rivalling the love of Romeo and Juliet, as if the youth 
and inexperience of the brother and sister would not let them see the 
enormity of their sin. Even that would, however, be understandable 
and perhaps properly pathetic. But mixed in with this is a spirit of 
lust. And worst of all, one is left with the impression that if Anna- 
bella had managed to get along without a pregnancy all might have 
been well. Giovanni dies with praise of Annabella on his lips, and 
goes to that death with a longing wish to see her in the world to 
come. One has the uncomfortable feeling that Ford has so arranged 
it that he will find her there. 

It seems to me, then, ultimately unsatisfying to say that Ford ought 
to be hailed as the prophet of modernity. That he was interested in 
Burton and in problems of abnormal psychology is unquestionable. 
We need to understand that. We need to give Ford credit for his 
interest in the “function and malfunction of the mind.”*° That is to 
say, Ford has a historical importance in English drama which has 

19See Sensabaugh, op. cit., p. 179. 

20The phrase is from Mr. Ewing; op. cit., pp. 112-113. 
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been too long ignored. The older critics, whom one might in this 
connection call the pre-Freudians, were too largely unaware of the 
peculiar psychological and social complex out of which Ford’s 
writing arose and against which it must in part be measured. Lamb, 
judging solely from an “absolute” point of view, was led into criti- 
cal extravagances which embarrass even those who try to uphold 
his judgments. Stuart Sherman, unwilling to follow Lamb all the 
way, fell into the dilemma faced by almost all Ford’s nineteenth- 
century and early twentieth-century critics, who could not under- 
stand the ethical standards at work in the plays. Havelock Ellis, and 
more recently Mr. Ewing and Mr. Sensabaugh, among post-Freu- 
dian critics, understand Ford’s attempts to work within a psycho- 
logical and social complex familiar to at least certain audiences in 
Ford’s own day, but for that reason they tend in part to minimize the 
problem of the absolute judgment by showing that Ford ought to be 
given credit for a scientific awareness of the problems of abnormal 
psychology. Such a historical judgment does not go far enough. Bur- 
ton would not have recommended that his readers respect and admire 
the abnormalities which he described. Ford, in ’Tis Pity and Love’s 
Sacrifice, seems clearly at times to fall into the error which Burton 
avoided. Again, the moral confusion which arose out of the cult of 
love as practiced at court does not acquire either stature or approba- 
tion simply because it appears in the plays of Ford, but remains 
moral confusion, as many of Ford’s own contemporaries must have 
realized. In other words, the interest of John Ford in certain special- 
ized problems of his own day does not, one must argue, make his 
plays better plays. The uneasiness of the older critics was an uneas- 
iness which arose out of ethical considerations which no critic can 
ignore, even if he be a critic who has had the benefit of instruction 
by Freud. An audience sitting in a theater judges stage morality in 
part by its own morality; and a play which seeks deliberately to 
support a moral judgment opposed to the judgment of the audience 
is in danger of failure unless the contrary moral statement issues 
from a skillfully-reasoned argument, or springs from an emotional 
situation so compelling that the sympathies of the audience neces- 
sarily go out to the characters in the play as suffering human beings. 
Even in the latter instance, however, I should myself doubt that the 
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playwright can safely be too far removed from the position of the 
audience. Some plays, happily, fail at one time only to succeed at 
another; but the plays of Ford have for almost the whole time of 
their existence failed to meet with approval on such a level. I take 
that to be an indication of their failure. 

Because The Broken Heart avoids the problem of ethical judg- 
ment raised by Love’s Sacrifice and ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore, it seems 
to me a more satisfactory play than either of them. It presents the 
ethical impasse without the offensive comment. It is still susceptible 
of being read and enjoyed. But it is colder, less satisfactory in char- 
acterization than they. It is only a second-rate play. Ford is, I think, 
only a second-rate playwright. 

Love’s Sacrifice and ’Tis Pity are warmer plays. Ford has not 
shaken off the romantic tradition of Shakespeare and Greene and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. Bianca and Fernando, Giovanni and Anna- 
bella have about them faint reflections of the lyrical simplicity which 
distinguishes the great pieces of Elizabethan romance. Unhappily, 
these characters are not simply warm; they are perspiring. While 
they are invested with traces of the lyrical, they are at the same time 
drenched in sensationalism. The plays deal in sudden and unpredic- 
table reversals, physical suspense, shifts in the story line and in the 
characterization. They borrow from the long-popular tradition of 
the novella the elements of lust and intrigue and blood, the sensa- 
tionalism for its own sake, the shock for the sake of shock, the grue- 
some deaths, the gory revenges. We are familiar with some of these 
things in what goes by the name of Elizabethan tragicomedy. 
But tragicomedy has at least this virtue, that it never asks you to 
accept tragic consequences in a story which runs the gamut of sen- 
sation and surprise and shock. I should like to argue that John Ford, 
out of his medley of romance, Burtonian determinism, and Platonic 
love as practiced at the court of Henrietta Maria and Charles I, has 
produced not tragedy at all, but melodrama—that his position 
is not in the line of English tragedians, but among the melodra- 
matists. Such perturbations as may have filled his heart and mind 
never rose to the level of sustained conflict which we ask in the 
work of our major writers of tragedy. Ford’s hero dies with blood 
spouting from his severed veins like new wine from a spigot, or cut 
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down in a frantic melee as he bears on his sword’s point the reeking 
heart of his incestuous beloved, or spiralling up from the tomb in a 
winding sheet; his heroine dies impaled on the dagger of a raving 
husband, or with an audible cracking of the heart, or cut to pieces 
under the purposeful digging of a brother who is also a husband. 
Such control as Ford was able to exercise over his tragic materials is 
only the control exercised over his medium by the seventeenth- 
century melodramatist. Though Ford was looking forward, though 
he looked uncertainly into the mysteries of personality and be- 
havior, though he was fortunate enough to catch a fleeting glimpse 
of problems which have come to be central in our own thinking, it 
is going too far to call his confusion a prophetic vision and to make 
that vision a standard by which to judge the worth of his craftsman- 
ship. The frontiers of understanding were being moved ahead b 
Burton, and Ford was following, but he was following blindly. No 
matter how interesting the confusion which resulted in his plays, it 
ought, I think, to be remembered that it was confusion. And con- 
fusion is not enough. 

I cannot resist, in closing, a single additional comment. There has 
never, I think, been much question of Lamb’s statement that Ford 
belongs in the first order of poets. Indeed, Mr. Sensabaugh has 
said, “It is clear that Ford as a poet receives unquestioned acclaim.””* 
I have no wish here to go into any detailed consideration of a prob- 
lem which I hope to examine carefully at a later date, but I suspect 
from my own reading that many a modern student reading the plays 
of Ford for the first time reads them in blessed unawareness that he 
is reading great poetry. Occasional fine passages there are, but they 
are few and far between. I wonder if it is not possible that the sound 
and the fury have been mistaken for music? 


210p. cit. p. 2. 








Notes 
Sir Thomas Egerton and William Lambard 


HE FRIENDSHIP of William Lambard, well-known county his- 

torian and antiquary, and Sir Thomas Egerton probably dates 
from the late fifties when they were both admitted to Lincoln’s Inn, 
the one in 1556 and the other in 1559. On February 9, 1578/9, Lam- 
bard was made a bencher of the Inn, and on August 6 following was 
appointed justice of the peace for Kent. What he learned of the 
duties of the latter office by experience he expounded in his Eiren- 
archa, first published in 1581 with a dedication to Sir Thomas Brom- 
ley in gratitude for having commanded his name “to be put into the 
Commission of the Peace for Kent.” The Huntington Library copy 
of this edition is inscribed by Lambard to “Mr. Egerton, Esquyer, 
Sollicitour to the Queens Majestie.”* A second edition was printed 
the following year, and after the death of Bromley in 1587 Lambard 
dropped the dedication from future editions; but on the flyleaf of 
a presentation copy of the 1588 edition now in the Huntington 
Library is a hitherto unprinted dedicatory letter addressed to Eger- 
ton in Lambard’s own firm hand: 


To his right woorshipfull Freind, Mr Thomas Egerton Esquior, hir 
Majesties Sollicitour at the Lawe. 


It hath sometymes pleased you (Good Syr) to commend some thinges 
that have passed from my hande: not so much (I am perswaded) for 
any Arte that you have discovered in the warkes, as for that Love to 
the Author which your native courtesie woulde not cover with silence. 
This Copie of a Booke newly reprinted, after some review and enlarge- 
ment had from me, I am bounden, and thearby also bolde, to reccomend 
to your Christmas pastyme: not of any desyre to be praysed, which I 
cannot deserve, but of mere Duetie to testifie (By such petite meanes as 
I may) that I stand both myndfull and thanckfull of many great fa- 
voures, whear with your Loving eye dothe continually regarde me. It 
cannot pleasure you, but it easeth me when I have done this (howsoever 


1In all quotations abbreviations are expanded, superior letters reduced, and the 
u for v and i for j disregarded. 
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Litle) and would joye me (if I could doe more) towards thexecution of 
that Dutie, which I will ever acknowledge to beare unto you. 

God that hathe adorned you with singular guiftes, blesse your healthe, 
and continue your Life, that his church and this commune wealth may 
long enjoye the fruites of theim. From my studie in Lincolns Inne, this 
18. Novemb. 1588. 


Your Woorships muche bounden, 
William Lambarde. 


A little over a year before, on the 19th of December, 1587, Lam- 
bard had sent to Egerton another gift for Christmas, a manuscript 
of “Gervasius surnamed of Tylberie in Essex over against Grave- 
send” (actually Fitz-Neal’s Dialogue of the Exchequer), accom- 
panied by the following letter, which is endorsed “To the Right 
Worshipfull, Mr Thomas Egerton, Esquior, her Majesties Sollici- 
tour, geave theise.” 


Humblie commending me (Right Woorshipfull Syr) and keping in 
memorie the promise that I gave you at my last being at your te 


(for the which, and infinite other your favoures I repute my selfe 
greatly bounden) I send you Gervasius, surnamed of ‘ berie in Essex 


over against Gravesend, with whome you may (if it please you) now 
and then play a game at Chestes, (for so he calleth all that which he 
handeleth in theise Dialogues, and observations of the Excheaquer) in 
this Christmas tyme, when other men be occupied at Dyce and Cardes, 
and that with lesse losse, and no less — then the tyme is passed b 

theim. Sorry I am, that I have not a better Copie for you, and (which 1s 
worse) that I have not, nor ever had, a man that could doe it better for 
me. And yet I must acknowledge, that I have reaped some fruite in my 
tyme by evel writing of bookes, which (if I had mett withall in good 
Letters, or prynte), would have escaped me. For suche is the benefite 
thereof, that (occasioned by earnest beholding, or iterating of the 
woordes, that be hardly and disordrely written) the memorie taketh a 
better impression, then it dothe of that, which (throughe the beawtie 
and facilitie therof) the eye runneth over so faste and lightly, that no 
steppe, or sense thereof is lefte in the mynde, Thus am I fayne to excuse 
the imperfection of my guifte, which if a owne sight did serve (as 
in former yeares it hath done) I would rather have written againe with 
myne owne hande, then to have presented the same in so foule workman- 
ship, as now I send it. For some poore helpe, I have runne it thorowe, 
and have amended many woordes, adding (by some stroaks of redd 
Inke) the distinction of Magister and Discipulus, that be the Interlocu- 
tors: I have also prefixed a Table, for ease of Searche. And so, praying 
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your woorship to accept it, as a Testimonie of my bounden good wille, 
and wyshing you no lesse pleasure in the reading, then I tooke when 
I first sawe it, I humblie take my leave, and recommend you, good 
Mistris Egerton, and all youres, to the grace and favour of God in 


Christe. From Hallyng, that was protected by your free counsel this 
19th of December. 1587. 


Your Woorships for ever bounden, 
illiam Lambarde.? 
On May 27th, 1597, Egerton made Lambard keeper of the records 
at the Rolls Chapel, and on January 21, 1601, keeper of the records 
in the Tower. He died at Westcombe August 19, 1601, and was 
buried in Greenwich Church.® 


Vireo B. HEttze. 


2MS El 2649B (ult.). The gift to which Lambard refers is MS El 34/Bs5q. It bears 
the inscription on the flyleat: “Tho. Egerton Ex dono W, Lambardi., Lincolns. 18. 
Decebr. 1587,” and is entitled Gervasii Tilberiensis, de necessarijs Scaccarij obser- 
uantijs Dialogus. 

8See Dict. of Nat. Biog. sub “William Lambard.” For another letter from Lam- 
bard to Egerton—a business letter—see MS El 39, reprinted in The Egerton Papers, 
ed. J. P. Collier (London, 1840), pp. 228-29. The Bridgewater copy of Lambard’s 
Archaionomia, sive de priscis Anglorum legibus libri, published in 1568, may bear 
mute witness to Egerton’s interest in both the subject of the work and its author. 
On the flyleaf is a Latin letter, undated, but obviously written in 1568, from John 
Foxe, the martyrologist, to William Bradbridge, then Dean of Salisbury and later 
Bishop of Exeter. Foxe, who is in London, sends Bradbridge this little Saxo-Latin 
book, which, he says, had come recently from the press, published by a worthy man 
known to them both: “vir multis et egregijs dotibus ornatissimus, Gulielmus Lam- 
bardus, is ipse qui superiores tuas de me Literas in Bibliothecum admittas.” When 


or in what manner the book came into the Bridgewater Collection cannot be 
deterinined. 








Notes on Aquisitions 


French Lithographs; Turner’s “Liber Studiorum” 
By C. H. Cotiins Baker anv W. A. ParisH 


7 COLLECTION of French lithographs recently acquired by the 
Huntington Library was formed thirty-five or forty years ago 
by the late Frank Rinder, an English art critic and connoisseur who 
among other things was adviser to the Trustees of the National Gal- 
lery of Victoria, Melbourne. Rinder’s interest in French lithogra- 
phers centered on Daumier, and while his collection of that master’s 
work is incomplete, it very adequately illustrates the various periods 
through which Honoré passed. 

The collection consists of over twenty-five hundred lithographs 
by sixty identified caricaturists, working from 1830 till 1865. Most 
of the prints are in bound volumes; Caricature, Caricature Provi- 
soire,? and Charivari!® It is evident that what Frank Rinder lacked 
of Daumier in these volumes he sought to make up with loose sheets; 
he acquired over one thousand, of which one hundred are sur blanc, 
some of them printer’s proofs on China paper. 

All the prints were published in Charles Philipon’s journals, of 
which the earliest was Caricature: Politique, Morale, Littéraire et 
Scénique, issued weekly from November 4, 1830 till August 27, 
1835. The complete ten volumes have 524 lithographs, printed on 
fine white or bisque-colored paper. This series is greatly prized by 
print collectors; in America only the Harvard Library and the Bos- 
ton and New York Public libraries possess sets. Bound up with the 
Huntington Library’s set are twenty-two of the twenty-four plates 
published under the title L’Association mensuelle. These larger, ex- 
tra plates were issued separately from August 1832 till July 1834, 
and sold at a franc or two each, as an expedient to recoup the losses 
incurred in repeated government lawsuits. The Library so far has 
three of the five contributed by Daumier, including the finest of 


1The complete set of 10 vols., 1830-35. 
22 vols., 1838-40. 87 vols., 1845, 1847, 1864-65. 
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them all—the “Rue Transnonain, le 15 avril 1834.” It lacks numbers 
18 and 22, “Le ventre législatif” and “Enfoncé Lafayette!” 

Three years after the suppression of Caricature, Philipon brought 
out the weekly Caricature Provisoire, from November 1, 1838 till 
December 31, 1843, forming a five-volume set. With the thirty- 
sixth number (July 7, 1839), the journal dropped “Provisoire” from 
its name and replaced Daumier’s title-page lithograph with the fam- 
iliar wood engraving by Grandville. Each issue contained from one 
to three lithographed social satires printed on heavy white paper. 
The Library’s two volumes (ending December 27, 1840) contain 
217 lithographs. 

Philipon’s third publication was the daily, Charivari, founded on 
December 1, 1832 and continuing into the twentieth century. 
Charivari lithographs, in contrast with those in the other two jour- 
nals, are on ordinary newsprint, with newstype on each side. In 
addition to lithographs there are hundreds of small wood engravings 
in both Charivari and Caricature Provisoire, designed by the princi- 
pal lithographers. The seven volumes from the Rinder collection 
have 953 prints. This collection embraces the most important years 
in French lithography, from its first flowering to its dissolution, 
when photomechanical processes superseded it for use as a com- 
mercial copying medium. In this great number of cartoons and 
genre subjects are reflected French political and social life, from the 
first years of Louis Philippe till almost the Franco-Prussian war. 

The importance of journalist artists to the study of history is be- 
ing recognized today. Their cartoons and satires are generally the 
most lively, and sometimes the most convincing, evidence of con- 
temporary sentiment and point of view. They are even more signi- 
ficant to the historian of modern drawing, for in them, pre-emin- 
ently, it unfolded the development of draftsmanship from the last 
half of the eighteenth century to the present day. In this respect no 
journals are more important than Caricature and Charivari, not only 
because they are a record of the most influential school of drawing 
in the nineteenth century, but also because in them we can see so 
clearly the dependence of drawing on the method of its reproduc- 
tion—in this case lithography. In the case of the English Punch and 
the American Harper's Weekly—the principal seats of political car- 
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tooning—wood engraving was preferred to lithography. The effect 
of this choice on English and American cartoon draftsmanship was 
serious. 

Cartoons, which some years later would make Harper's Weekly 
a political power, had taken a regular place in that journal by 1860; 
not on the important central pages, but keeping the comics com- 
pany on the back sheets. Like Punch and the Illustrated London 
News, Harper’s was illustrated by wood engravings, which by 
1857, when the American weekly was founded, had generally 
ousted lithography as a reproductive process, The wood-engraved 
cartoons of 1860 by John McLenan and Frank Bellew show the 
natural deficiencies of illustrators turned cartoonists. McLenan’s 
loose, fine line is much too fugitive to attain the monumental quality 
and carrying power demanded by cartoons. Bellew, an Englishman 
who sometimes drew for Punch, now in the style of Leech and 
later in that of Du Maurier and Keene, usually produced mere nar- 
rative rather than distillation. The best cartoons in Harper’s Weekly 
of the early sixties were John Tenniel’s, copied from the wood en- 
gravings of Punch. 

Tenniel came to be regarded as a standard for Harper’s cartoons: 
the standard which to a large extent conditioned Thomas Nast’s 
art. Like Tenniel, Nast had begun as an illustrator; his illustrations 
suggest that he had no idea of the essential function of pure line— 
the interpretation of form, projection, and tense action. For him (as 
for Tenniel), Gillray, Rowlandson, and Daumier might never have 
existed. Nor as an illustrator did Nast show any interest in the lithe, 
sensitive draftsmanship of Gavarni and “Cham,” in France, or the 
older tradition of English drawing—of the Cruikshanks, Seymour, 
and “Phiz”—on which earlier American illustration was mainly 
founded. Several of Nast’s American contemporaries, evolved from 
that tradition, drew better than he did. 

There is nothing in Nast’s early illustrations, of the Civil War 
time, to arouse the faintest suspicion that he would become one of 
the great cartoonists. Nor, if it comes to that, do his first attempts 
at caricature suggest it. When he took to cartoons about 1863, he 
discovered no grand manner—emphatic, simplified, distilled. Even 
had he been able to, his public was not ripe for that kind of thing. 
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The best, and the most obvious model that occurred to Nast was 
Tenniel of Punch and Alice in Wonderland, the familiar figure in 
Harper's Weekly. Nast’s biographer, A. B. Paine, tells us that most 
of his earlier work was done in wash, and that his parody of Ten- 
niel’s “Sir Jonathan Falstaff” cartoon in Punch of May 29, 1869 was 
the beginning of his use of line instead of wash. He certainly im- 
proved by adopting line, which is more consonant with the nature 
of wood engraving, and should induce direct, emphatic statement. 
But the line of Tenniel, wood engraved in Punch, was not the best 
model. Wood engraving had fairly held its own with the older proc- 
ess of etching, and with its young contemporary, lithography, in 
reproducing free, sketchy line. Charivari and the early pages of 
Punch are rich with spirited wood engravings and lithographie a la 
plume, reproducing the caprices and oddities of English and French 
draftsmen. Influence passed back and forth across the Channel, but 
the greater weight lodged in England. 

The limitations of wood engraving, on the other hand, are evident 
when it was used to reproduce tone drawings and the more firmly 
organized line appropriate to a more permanent or solid conception. 
The strong line required to give a cartoon its carrying power, drawn 
by Daumier on the stone, flowed straight from his thought and 
hand, and was printed off. His chalk or pen flashed over the surface 
of the stone as freely as over paper. But whatever line was drawn by 
Tenniel on paper or the wood block had to be devitalized with more 
or less skill and with scoopers, tinting tools, and gravers. What was 
printed off was but an interpretation, in terms of wood, made by 
other craftsmen. The historian of modern drawing will be puzzled 
to explain why wood engraving was adopted in the London Punch 
at the very time when the Paris Caricature and Charivari were dis- 
playing the superior powers of lithography, especially in spontane- 
ity of draftsmanship and in rhythmic unity. He may decide that the 
difference this choice of medium made to British draftsmanship, and 
American, too, was profound. Had Leech—a skilled lithographer— 
and those who followed him, including Tenniel, worked on the 
stone, Nast would have had before him in 1869 a far higher stand- 
ard, 

Something else made Tenniel inadequate to Nast’s requirements. 
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The former’s clientele was almost as different from the American’s 
as it was from Gillray’s. With the passing of George IV, cartoons 
had become genteel and mild under “HB’s” pencil. Tenniel’s pencil, 
yet more urbane, could not possibly cope with the turbid issues of 
Tammany and the rude emotions they let loose. In January 1871, 
Nast’s great year, he published his “Tweedledee and Sweedledum” 
cartoon, but in a very few months, finding that Punch and echoes of 
Lewis Carroll would not do his business, he looked elsewhere. There 
can be no doubt that in his need, when it was “nip and tuck” with 
the issue of the campaign against the “Ring,” Nast came in contact 
with the work of French political cartoonists. In 1870 La Ménagerie 
Imperiale appeared in Paris, cartooning Napoleon, his court and 
ministers, as birds and animals with large human heads. Among the 
plates is one of Napoleon, the vulture, his claw on prostrate France. 
We should not be fanciful if in this we recognized the germ of Nast’s 
“Group of Vultures,” of September 23, 1871, with Tweed in Na- 
poleon’s stead. And Nast’s “Three Blind Mice,” of July 22, 1871, 
irresistibly recalls the little creatures with politicians’ heads in La 
Ménagerie. 

Effective and amusing as is “Three Blind Mice,” and powerful 
though the “Group of Vultures” be, they still are on the fringe of 
Nast’s most enduring work—the cartoons that polished off the 
“Ring” and placed their author high among the great cartoonists. 
In that critical struggle with Tweed he went back to the discon- 
tents of France in the time of Louis Philippe, when the indignation, 
if not hate, felt by the staff of Caricature had much the same inten- 
sity as Nast’s own feeling toward Tammany. For a cartoonist with 
such sentiments Tenniel was no kind of help, because nothing ever 
roused in him the rage that assaulted the French King in 1830 and 
shook Nast in 1871. If Nast looked further back for inspiration, and 
paused on Goya or James Gillray, he would have recognized in 
them a dark cruelty which was alien and repellant to his own tem- 
per. But in Daumier he found a sympathetic temper; France of 1830 
was not, of course, America of 1870; nor had Nast the cynical wit 
and subtle insight of Daumier. But the Frenchman and the Ameri- 
can had in common a full-blooded gusto and power of concrete 
realization which gave their figures—Louis Philippe and D’Argout, 
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Tweed and Carl Schurz, a haunting vitality that is absent from 
Tenniel’s more abstract symbols. Technically, the lithographs of 
Daumier (and his few wood-engraved cartoons) were of equal 
importance to Nast. He could not now hope to acquire the French- 
man’s consummate draftsmanship, nor his rhythmic, baroque de- 
sign; but he did acquire from Daumier the monumental weight and 
simplicity which, almost overnight, gave his cartoons a novel carry- 
ing power. 

Turning the pages of Caricature and Charivari of the 1830’s, and 
Harper’s Weekly of 1871, we realize in a score of ways what this 
contact with Daumier meant to Tenniel-trained Nast. It is not that 
a new Nast was born, but that a solvent had suddenly been found to 
set free forces pent within. The more obvious instances of this oper- 
ation are seen in comparing Daumier’s “Gros Cupide: Va!” (Cari- 
cature, 31 juillet 1834) with Nast’s “Can the Law reach him?”, in 
which Louis Philippe and Tweed are almost interchangeable, and 
Daumier’s “Repos de la France” or “Equilibre des Pouvoirs” (Cari- 
cature, 28 aout 1834, and Charivari, 28 janvier 1835) with Nast’s 
seated Tweed, demanding “What are you laughing at?” An endur- 
ing memory in Nast’s cartoons of Tweed and his confederates is the 
crafty, lusty, jocose spirit of “the gang.” In vain we search Tenniel’s 
work for a comparable expression. But in Daumier and Traviés, too, 
Nast found the very thing. We have but to compare, say, Daumier’s 
“Nous sommes tous d’honnétes gens” or his “Recompense honnéte 
aux Electeurs obeissans” (Caricature, 13 novembre and 17 juillet 
1834) with Nast’s “Who is Ingersoll’s Co.?” or “Who stole the 
People’s money,” to realize the source of Nast’s new, mordant real- 
ism. And to these might be added his “Too thin” and “The only 
thing they respect.” In this last, the most effectively designed and 
scrupulously calculated of all Nast’s cartoons, he most clearly shows, 
not in particulars but in general spirit, wherein Daumier helped him. 
He openly acknowledged his debt by applying Daumier’s poire 
caricature of Louis Philippe (e.g. the “Machine legislatifére . . .” 
[Charivari, 21 juillet 1834]) to Tweed, in his famous “The Brains” 
cartoon. 

Daumier’s main phases are well illustrated in some fourteen hun- 
dred prints in the Rinder collection. His first plate in Caricature 
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was published February 9, 1832, “tres humbles, tres soumis,” which, 
while illustrating as well as any the beginning of his individual style, 
yet retains the influence of his predecessors—Granville, Traviés, or 
Raffet. Not until we reach the great series of bust portraits, com- 
mencing with “Dupin” and “Soult” of June 1832, do we come to 
the complete independence of his first period. Once freed from the 
earlier tradition of thin line, Daumier was captivated by tone, mass, 
sculptural effects, not unlike those achieved in mezzotint engrav- 
ing. Three prints of 1834: “Le passé—le présent—l’avenir,” the best 
of Daumier’s numerous “poire” portraits of Louis Philippe; the 
famous “Rue Transnonain”; and his tour de force, “Magot de la 
Chine,” illustrate the culmination of this style. In “Baissez le rideau, 
la farce est jouée” (September 1834) and “Pour un pauvre Améri- 
cain, s'il vous plait” of 1835, tone and line are merged and balanced. 
In the “Robert Macaire” series (1836-38) a new style was formed 
to cope with social satire, on which the cartoonists had to fall back 
when political caricature was suppressed. Daumier at this time 
makes superb use of swiftly drawn outline and gradated shadow, to 
give a summary effect of recession, movement, and atmosphere. As 
he approached his middle period Daumier steadily progressed from 
the more literal and realistic early manner to suggestion and impres- 
sionism. One marvels at his almost daily invention of design and 
pattern, his mastery of falling light and dramatic shadow, his genius 
for establishing mood, time of day, weather and season. In prints 
like “Le thermométre de l’imaginaire Chevalier . . .” from the series 
“Paris l’Hiver” (1845) we are made to share the bitter coldness of 
a winter’s day; or the wetness of rain that beats against the man and 
drenches the street in “Nouveau parapluie par brevet d’inven- 
tion...” from “Emotions Parisiennes” (1840). His satirical “Les 
Gens de Justice” (1845-46) is the best-known example of Daumier’s 
middle period, but to this time also belong many less savage social 
records such as the amusing “Les Bas Bleus,” “Locataires et Pro- 
priétaires,” and “Les Papas.” 

In the late fifties his style becomes even more simplified, linear, 
and impressionistic. His crisp and experienced touch is like Rem- 
brandt’s in his late etchings and drawings. “Croquis de Chasse” 
(1857-8) illustrates the transition from his middle to his late period, 
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in which the student of draftsmanship will encounter drawings—for 
instance “A Cherbourg”—that remarkably foreshadow the tech- 
nique of modern cartoons by Peter Arno and his school. The grow- 
ing emphasis on spontaneity and movement in Daumier’s transition 
style developed into the impulsive rhythms of his final and most 
individual manner, with its free, vibrant line of varying thickness 
and texture, its large and more personal design and convincing sense 
of light and air. The beautiful lithographs of 1864-65, “En Chemin 
de Fer,” “Croquis pris au Theatre,” and “Actualités” fulfilled the 
master’s artistic expression. 

We must not, however, suppose that, when French cartoonists 
adopted the stone process, a lithographic quality comparable with 
Daumier’s or Gavarni’s was immediately developed. In the first vol- 
umes of Caricature, Monnier, Grandville and Traviés drew with a 
pen on the stone to produce a line as thin as that of the etching 
needle. And Grandville, for example, and Raffet used the stone to 
make prints as like as might be to highly finished lead pencil draw- 
ings. Only a few of the earlier cartoonists recognized the special 
ability of lithography to reproduce the fuller quality of chalk or 
charcoal draftsmanship, and to create a new dramatic expression 
in line and tone. We note especially Decamps; an artist who signed 
himself “Williams B”; the unnamed author of “Dupinade” and “Cri 
du Peuple” (Caricature, Vol. II, plates 70, 80); and Auguste Bou- 
quet, whose striking “Pauvre Liberté, Quelle Queue!” of Decem- 
ber 29, 1831, with its rich darks and bold decisive line, precedes 
Daumier’s similar technique. 

Lithography had become decadent by 1850. Daumier, who used 
it all his life in several ways, each individual to him, shows no sign 
of decadence; but in his famous contemporary, Gavarni, and in 
Gavarni’s disciple, Beaumont, we discern early symptoms. In hands 
as facile as theirs the seductive quality of grease-pencil on smooth 
stone produced glittering charm and superficial prettiness. Gavarni’s 
and Beaumont’s fluid contours, and tones of satin finish, made by 
softly blended grays and darks; their slick, black accents and 
scraped-out highlights were exactly in harmony with the chic 
genre they made popular, and easily appreciated by Parisian ro- 
mantic-sentimental taste. Gavarni’s “Balivernies Parisiennes” and 
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“Impressions de ménage,” and Beaumont’s “Croquis Parisiennes” 
and “Quartier de la Boule Rouge” in Charivari of 1847 are the meas- 
ure of their graceful and polished technique, and make their contri- 
bution to twentieth-century magazine art. In 1864-65 a deteriorated 
“Cham,” and altogether less capable draftsmen like Vernier and 
Darjou appear as early counterparts of today’s newspaper cartoon- 
ists. Their sketchy and hurried drawings of topical affairs, like those 
of the Schleswig-Holstein controversy and the American Civil War, 
in “Les Actualités,” reflect the facile style of Gavarni and Beau- 
mont, but lack their grace, luster, and light touch. Ignoring the 
beautiful tonal quality inherent in lithography, and failing to achieve 
the charm and gloss of Beaumont, their rushed journalese resulted 
in the shabbiest draftsmanship and dullest prints of lithography’s 
debased era. Working side by side with Beaumont, “Cham,” Darjou, 
and other members of the decadence, Daumier’s individual and in- 
corruptible artistry is all the more remarkable. 


The “Liber Studiorum” of J. M. W. Turner 

J. M. W. Turner’s “Liber Studiorum” is an important addition to 
the Library’s print collection. It consists of seventy-one mezzotint 
engravings published in London from 1807 till 1819 and issued in 
fourteen parts of five prints each. The original prospectus planned 
one hundred engravings, but the venture failed and was abandoned 
after the seventy-first. First-rate sets of the work are extremely rare, 
and it is not surprising to find that there areonly three other com- 
plete “Libers” in America: those in the Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton, the Fogg Museum, Cambridge, and the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. The Huntington Library set was formed by the English 
amateur, Victor Rienaecker. All but three of the prints are first 
states, and have the brilliance and richness characteristic of mezzo- 
tint engravings in early impressions. 

For Turner the “Liber Studiorum” meant in fact “book of 
studies,” and these prints were intended by him to be regarded as 
types of the various branches of landscape—marine, architectural, 
mountain, etc. His aim was to leave, in less perishable form than 
water-color drawings and oil paintings, a record for posterity of 
what he could do in those different branches. Secondly, he no doubt 
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wished to rival the “Liber Veritatis” of Claude which had been in- 
adequately engraved in mezzotint by Richard Earlom and published 
by Boydell in 1777. In the “Veritatis” Turner saw the result of a 
mediocre engraver left to his own taste and devices and he deter- 
mined to enforce the closest discipline on his own engravers. He 
not only supplied the engraver with a finished pen-and-wash draw- 
ing, but etched the outline in all but three plates. Turner scraped 
ten mezzotints himself of which “Source of the Arveron” and 
“Junction of the Severn and the Wye” are exceptionally beautiful 
in their interpretation of nature’s grandeur, immensity, and dignity. 
In all, twelve engravers were employed on the “Liber”; Charles 
Turner and William Say executed the most plates while S. W. Rey- 
nolds, Dawe, Dunkarton, Hodgetts, and Lupton produced work 
well above their normal standard. Turner’s exacting control, his 
guidance, inspiration, and influence produced within the limits of 
engraving every possible shade of expression he desired. It was 
through Turner that the pre-eminence of English nineteenth-cen- 
tury engraving in line and mezzotint was established. 

Turner’s “Liber Studiorum” complements the Library’s collec- 
tion of mezzotints which now extends from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth century, ending with Constable’s “English Landscape” 
(1830) engraved by David Lucas (cf. Huntington Library Quar- 
terly, VII, 188-93). 














Friends of the Huntington Library 


The Dalziel Collection 


The history of the firm of Dalziel is an epitome of the history of 
English nineteenth-century wood engraving. The Dalziels came out 
of the Bewick school and carried the art through the century until 
it was superseded by process engraving. The Dalziels and Swain, 
their rival, restored to wood engraving its proper function—the in- 
terpretation of line drawing rather than wash and water color. To 
this use of wood engraving the growth and establishment of draw- 
ing in England in the nineteenth century is largely due. 

A series of albums of proof prints of wood engravings, pulled for 
the engravers themselves—the Dalziel brothers—has recently been 
acquired from a sale of Dalziel records. These albums, which have 
been presented to the Library by the Friends, are particularly strong 
in the period immediately preceding the 1860’s, in which the art of 
English wood engraving reached its perfection. Examples of that 
time are included: Many fine prints after Millais and J. D. Watson 
are scattered through the albums, and one album is devoted to G. 
Pinwell; but on the whole the collection is richer in prints of round 
about 1840-1860. From the student’s point of view this is valuable 
not only because these earlier prints show wood engraving develop- 
ing towards the full mastery of the sixties, but because they also 
illustrate artists and phases of draftsmanship now almost forgotten. 
In perfect prints the work of Clayton, Maclise, Franklin, and Pick- 
ersgill, and the beginnings of Gilbert and Tenniel, can be studied 
and their place in the history of drawing determined. 

The work of the Dalziels appeared in books and magazines of 
which not all, by any means, are to be found in the Library. When 
sorted and grouped these albums will provide important additions to 
the Library’s resources, and afford admirable exhibition material 
wherewith to illustrate the range and quality of English wood en- 


graving. They will also usefully make clear what gaps in the Library 
need filling. 


C.H.C.B. 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes contributed to The Huntington Library Quarterly 
should be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with gen- 
erous margins. Prose quotations which exceed six lines in length should 
be single-spaced, without quotation marks and without indentation, 
unless the quotation begins a paragraph. Verse quotations of more than 
two lines in length should be single-spaced and centered. Footnotes 
should be numbered consecutively throughout the article and indicated 
in the text by superior figures. They should appear at the bottom of 
the pase (or, if the writer prefers, all together at the end of the article), 
single-spaced, the first line indented, preceded by the superior figure. 

In matters of form the Quarterly Eillows the University of Chicago 
Manual of Style (10th ed.; 1937) and in spelling it follows the pre- 
ferred use in Webster’s Dictionary (2d ed., unabridged; 1937). 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u’” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be trans- 
literated, and long quotations in Latin,Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be repro- 
duced in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and 
language, is the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the 
title of the book, place and date of publication, volume and page num- 
bers. The title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: V. S. Clark, 
History of Manufactures in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 
38-43.] The title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should 
be inclosed in quotation marks sal hired by the title of the periodi- 
cal. [Example: Isaac eS MER “Industrial Influence of Lead in 
Missouri,” Journal of Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the 
work is an edited one, the title should be followed by the editor’s 
name. [Example: Speeches, Correspondence and Political Papers of 
Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Bancroft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For 
a work lacking pagination, use the signature instead of page references: 
Sig. A3’. If a work cited is in a series, the name of the series, inclosed 
in quotation marks, followed by the serial number, if given, should 
precede the place of publication. [Example: C. R. Fish, The Civil Serv- 
ice and the Patronage (“Harvard Historical Studies,” XI; New York, 
1905), Pp: 102-3.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 


of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual 
of Style (8th ed.; Chicago, 1925).] 
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